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ABSIMCT 

The purpose of this Maxi II Practicum was. to 
demonstrate that management by objectives can . 
be utilized by school administrators to inprove 
their school, and school system and provide a 
, reasonable procedure through which change and 
direction can be facilitated. 



. . INTRODUCTION 

^ -Change has -pushed man faster and further tHan the institutions charged 
.^with his education can respond. Alviij Toffler coined the term ''future shock'' 
to describe' the inpact of the f orce ^of change: a force that produces a 
"shattering stress and disorientation" , on people, caused by subjecting them 
to "too much change in too short a time." ^ ' • . 

f 

Orange is having a significant impact upon the schools, their orgaaii- 
zational structure, prograjns, "and the demands placed upon it for results. 
Among such* changes are: , 

1. Increased* role of schools as an agent for social change; 

2. Increased demands by students and parents that the school 
become more responsive, to the individual needs of its 
students; • . ' 

3. Greater participation by instructional personnel in the 
decision making process; 

4. Increased cost for the operation of schools, with a Ifjrge 

j portion of tliis cost going for wages of professionals; and 

' 5. Decrease in financial si^port by the cqnimunity. 

Continued cliange creates problems. Lack of planning permits problems 
to evolve into crises which demand more time than is readily available. 
Schools must utilize formal and systematic planning to determine future ^ • 
goals' and the methods for obtaining them. 



•^jAlvin Toffler, I'Uture Shock , New York: Random House, 1970, p. 2 

I 5 
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^As school operations 'have grown more complex, administrators must be , 
made to realize tliat changes in management techniques are required. Tliis 
is necessaty , in order to evaluate the effectiveness with which 'education 
is meeting tHe needs of the society it is created to serve. Techniques ^ * 
are required tliat permit proper evaluation of alternative courses of action 
in maximizing the utiliratiorj of scarce resources. The increasing involve-/- 
ment of students, teachers, parents, and community in tlie decision-m^ing • 
process makes ^ the development of such improved tecliniques even more imperative. < 

To effectively operate a scliool in today's society, an admihistrator 
must be capable of providing both good management and educational^ leadership. 
Hence, to meet the new dgjitiinds as just' described, consideration must 'be > ^ 
given to a 'management system already utilized by industry- -Managemen^ by 
Ob>ecltives. Tliis system has the potential to improve the quality of education, 
to maximize the utilization of available resources j and to measure the effective- 
ness of programs. J]\e system arlso provides a formalized method and approach 
' to the improviJTffent of the ability to organize ,Hobtain resu! 
)idlW 



ts, and adapt 



rapidly Ho changing conditions. 

The purpose of^tKis practicum wa^ to develoi) 'a Management by Objectives 
UM.B.O.) model which will formalize, structure, and systemize basig. concepts 
of management fbr scliool administrators. Presently, school admin|:stratotsi. • . 
are unfamiliar with managcmont ^techniques to meet the challenge of change, 
lliere is no formal and positive prgcess for establishing goals artd dbjectivG^ 
to achieve results, demanded by Uie comnunity. 

Methods presently being used for the appraisal of administrators arg^ 
not achieving desired results. New procedures ant^ evaluation techniques 
are needed. The establishment of an M.B.O. system wiLL offer a positive 
approach towards achieving improved miinagement perfoniiancc by school 

111. • . • . 



admyiistrators which, in turn, will incroase a school system^ s effectiveness 
and 'efficiency. . - 

- . / * ■ / 

.. / . The practicum will illustrate how an M.B.O. model can be designed and 

Wll demonsrtrate ■ how managing by objectives creates a management system for 

/ 

p^lanning and obtaining results in the direction that management desires and 
.needs to take yhile meeting the .gbal$ and satisfactions of its participants. 

. / It is hoped tRat an M.B.O. model can be a design for leadership which 

will provide a 'basis for tl^e determination of administrative effectiveness 

/ of educational managers. 

I Ari M.B.O. system can develop an organization for instruction wliich will 

Encourage administrators and teachers to demonstra4:e a high degree of 
initiative, professional growth, greater school, and community involvement,, 
and higher overari" administrative- teaching performance. 

Tlie implementation of M.B.O. into an educational system represents a 
real challenge since it is more difficult to put into practice than in 
. business and industry. 
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N1ANAGEMBIT BY OBJECTIVES 
FORflHE NBVINGTQN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



BACKGROUND 
^ ^ 



Management by Objectives - Miat is it? 

Schreiber and Sloan view Management by Objectives as "li inanagement 

process by whidi work is organized in terms of aclueving specific objectjives 
2 

by set times." 

Joseph Ryan placed more emphasis 9n leadership, the team approach j 
and people: 

"Management by Objectives is a method leadership which 
successful executives have been using for generations . 
It requires the individual executive to develop his own 
managerial objectives as part of a team striving for a 

• corporate objective agreed and understood by al I , It 
allows the individual executive to accomplish the re- 
quired results in his own way, so long as this does not 
interfere with achievement of his own or coq^orate 
objectives. In short: you organize your subordinates 
to help you win your objectives." 3 



Morrisey viewed M-.B.O. as a management approach that sought /to determi 
1. What must be done (after careful analysis of why it musji 
be^ done) \ 

^2. How it must be done '(the program steps or plan of act/on 
required to accomplish it) ; 

3. When it must be done; 

4. How much it will cost; 



D. Schreiber and S. Sloan, '*Klnrtagement by Ofe^jectives,'^ Personnel 
Administrator 15:20-26; May- June 1970. 

Joseph Ryan, "How to M.B.O." Management Today , April 1971, pp. 66-70 



S. ^ Wliat consti tutes satisfactory perjoii/iiance;- 
How much progress is being achiSvecl; 

T. 'IVhen and how to take corrective action, 
y * The basic strategy of M.B.O. is to focus on objectives and results. 
Management. by Objectives can direct individual behavior in an organization 
towards goal setting. » / 

According to Odiornc, the system of management by objectives can be 

described as a process whereby the superior and subordinate managers' of an 

organization jointly identify objectives, define 'each individual's major area 

of .responsibility in terms of the results expected and use these measures as 

guides for operating the organization and assess ijig the contribution of each 
5 

of its members. It assumes that certain basic performance requirements are 
met on a continuing basis and emphasizes the continual analysis of the 
operation with the purpose of improving tlie results accomplished by either 
the organization or by specific individuals. 

Although M.B.O. is a new approach in education, its use has been 
expounded in the industrial area by Peter Druclcer and Douglas McGregor. 
Drucker, in his book the Practice of Management , believed thjat progress can 
best be measured in terms of what one is trying to make progress toward; 
that is, through' the clarification of objectives. ^ Drucker talks about 
the necessity of having a true team and welding individual efforts into a 
common (^ort. He points out that each member of tlie team, regardless of 
where he is \n the organization, needs to understand the objectives of 



G. I. Morriscy, Mnna pcmcnt hy Objectives and Results , Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-We^ Icy^l^ublishing Co., 1970 p. 3 

George S. Odidrnc, Management by Objectives , New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corp., 1965, 55". 

Peter F. Drucker, Th cx Practice of Management , New York: Harper and Row* 
1954, pp. 121 -l^F ~ 



the whole organization and to see how his perfonnance is contributing to these 

overall objectives. Mcinagcmcnt by. objectives , according tOsDrucker, substitutes 

internal control for external control because the individual sees that his 

objective demands it. He acts because he decides he must. Tlie greatest 

advantage of management by objectives, according toDrucker, is perhaps that 

7 

it makes it possible for a manager to control his o\m performance. 

Douglas McGregor in his book The Human Side of Enter])rise formulated 
two antithetical theories of management of human enterprises under the title 
of ^'Theory X" and "llieory Y." Tlie theories are two extreme ends of a 
management point of view. Assumptions contained in "llieory X" are that human 
beings are lazy and incapable of handling the ta^l^s given to them since the 

9 

average human being has an inherent dislike of work and will avdid it 0 he 
can. Because of this human characteristic of dislike of work, most people, 
according to ''Theory^," must be coerced, . controlled, directed, threatened 
with punishment to get them to put forth adequate effort toward the 

g 

achievement of organizational objectives. 

Assumptions contained in ''Tlieory Y** are that human beings can become 

self-directed in the service of objectives to which they are committed. 

According to "ijieory Y," the essential task of manc^ement is to arrange ^ 

organizational conditions and methods of^ operation so that people can achieve 

their o\vn goals best by directing their own effort^ toward organizational 
9 ' ' 

objectives. 



^ Ibid, p. 130 



o 

Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise, New Ytrrk\McGraw"-Hill, 
1960, p. 147 / N . 

^ Ibid, pp. 147-148 



4.. 



The average huinaij being learns, under proper conditions, not only to 

10 



accept, but to seek responsibility. 

••Theory ¥,'• therefore, suggests tliat pei^sonnel can j?<?come ^.elf-directed 
and can increase their productive capabilities if properly approached, motivated, 
and supervised. / 

Most educators arc reaching out^sfor elements of "llieory Y." participation 
by teachers in defining organization goals, self- assessment and appraisal/of 
skill levels and of performance, specific target setting, shared appraisal • 
procedures and rqlation of organizational goals to individual ones are 
chief features of these guidelines. Only by basing supervisory organization 
and behavior on "Theory Y" do we have the maximum probability of achieving 
eir various needs within the goals of the organization. 

M.B.b. is a sequential process, a series of successive plans developed 
on the basis of man's performance and'futui'e expectations. Regardless of the 
size of the organization and tlie importance of the undertaking the total 
achievements are merely the sum of the individual achievements. The final 
results are always dependent upon individual results. Only by helping each 
individual understand what is expected of him can goals be reached in tlie 
shortest time and at the lowest possible cost in resources. / 

Large organizations have been criticized for working against the 
development and expression of individuality in their employees. The image 
of the man who does not rock the boat and fits well to a somewhat mechanical 
pattern has long since been recognized. In the face of these challenges to 
individuality, M.B.O. provides a re!^reshing alternative approach. The 



Ibid, ppf 147-148 



Marvin, pfillip, Mnn ngcmcnt Goals: Guidelines and Accountability , Homeward, 
Illinois: Uow Jones- Irvin, Inc., 1969, pp. 57, 68 
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system encourages aiid in.'ixiiiuzes. managerinj independence and rel^rds the 
individual who is best able to obtain (Ik> results neccs^stuy for ojcgaidzational 
progress. ' • • * : 

Management by objectives tend to discourage extreme and unj us treat- • 
ment of men who may be totally unalare of their personal shortcomings. An 
individual who has an understanding about his job knows what is expected of 
hijn and can concentrate on meeting and perhaps even exceeding his objectives. 
His attention is given to producing desired results mid this creates an 
atmosphere for achievement and reward, 

M.B.O. is a new way of administration. It pr(?sumes that tlie initial 
*step in school management is to identify die goals^ and objectives of the 
school district. Once goals and objectives have been identified, procedures 
for assigning responsibilities among individual school personnel meAibors are 
established in such a way that their combined and concentrated, efforts are 
diretted toward achieving th6 goals of the school system. 

M.B.O. assiuncs that individual perfonnance or behavior is more inportant 
than tlie personality of individuals and tJiat the performance or behavior 

0 

n ^ 

should be identified in tenius of results measured against established goals 
or objectives. Responsibilities among individual school personnel members \ 
are established in such a way that their combined and concentrated efforts 
are directed toward achieving. the goals of the school system. 

^ Although management by objectives is business orientated and uses the 
language of the operational industrial or business environment, tlie majtagement 
of a school system is a business requiring similar kindsxof procedures and 
teclmiquQS. llie fine^ line between "business" and "education" is primarily 
one of terminology rather than practice. 

12 



^; , Management' objectives is a pattern of supervision ^whereby a School 

adminisWator*'s- areas of; responsibility are reyiewki and' the results .to be 

.achieved are ^redetermirted as accutately 'as. possible. ^Management objectives"' 

are designed by the sfibofdinate. These objectives are not fully forn\ulated' 

until approved by .the -superior. In all ins;tances / objectives are written 

so that .therfe will be na question as to what 'the individual had ij\>Miid.',,^ 

The chances of accomplishing objectives become greater whbrte there 

" ■ ■ ,. "* .„ •■ 

is a clearer idea of what is to be accomplished. Tliis" is "an important* ' 

feature of mana'gement by objectives; , , . >' 

,.^lanagemeIJL by objectives /-'th'erefore, identifies the f^t "that we work, - 

or manage, in order > to- accomplis'h objectives.', 'wiiat is dpne and how something 

is done is corapi^tely, dependent on the objectives.' ; ' " - 

• „ M.R.O. can take existing goals of a school system and render them 

1) clear, 2> yisibleV and 3) operational. „ M'.B.O. can inject 4,-high degree ' 

of flexibility into decision-making procedutes. It i^..^ nx3re tlian anything 

"else, a "follow through" strategy for managet-ial. decision-making. ' Pts ' 

concern lies. not only with the .problem of making the j-ight choice, but'also 

With the problem of building an effective course of action once th^ managerial 

decision has been made. Hence, ;there is nothinganew about the concept of 

M.B.O. when it is viewed in the context of individual decision- making. 

M.B.O. is process oriented. It is a general approach that can be 
applied to all t?ypes of institutions, including education, it is a process 
that is useful in attacking a variety of administrative problems as well. 

Possibly^ the most important result of M.B.O. is sinply- the scheduled 
and periodic stopping and reassessing of where the system is and where it 
is going. . ^ , 



Management by objectives offers a guide for planning. It provides for 

effective management control. It increases .control through Clarification of 

purpose. It provides effective p^^rformance evaluation strategies. An 

^administrator knows e^qactly what he has to accomplish within' a stated period. 

Hp knows where Ke!s supposed to be heading and he can be held accountable if 

he 'doesn't get there. ^ • ^ v , 

* . ■ t> «* / 

M.B.O. is a management tdoX-. It is an opportunity for each professional 

staff member ,to exercise true leadership. It provides the" educator that rare ' 

opportunity to be in the position af kndwing what needs to^be'done and how 

much it wilL-cost. *Then, -the burden for deciding what will^lje done rests 

rf , , 'j . 

with .those* who allocate the resources and they w^l obtain only that for 

" ' , ■■' ' 

which.they are willing to pay'. ^ . ' , , • 

Relationship Between M.B.O. and P.P.B.S. ; . ' 

, Little effort' has 'been made 'to identify explicitly the^ relationship 
b^tWjBen'M-..B.O. and P.Pw^B.S. '^Although M.B.Oi emerged fronj the private' sector, 

.^while "P-.P.B.S. emerged from' the public sector, in practice, both complement 
eath othjer and contribute to an overall improved management structure. 

' . P.P.B.S. has been introduced in many school systems to improve accounta- 
bility, while M.B.O. tends to be introduced to justify productivity increases 
such as better TTianpower utilization and to give better services. 

Both P.P.B.S. and M.B.O. start with and, stress the inport^ce of 
objectives.. Operating in the M.B.O. mode can facilitate operation in the 
P.P.B.S. mode. In P.P.B.S., the end product is a decision about how resources 
are to be allocated and used. In M.B.O. , the end product can be many things 
such as the appraisal of the productivity of staff members, more effective 
motivation • of managers, a generalized management -planning and control system. 

• y . ^ ■ ' ■ • ■ 
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The major difference between P.P.B.S. ancj M.BVO. is in.tjie atea o£ 
evaluation. ' ' ^ . ' , • ' 

P.P.B.S. -tends to focus da program evaluation as opposed to people. This 
the reason rwhy^ P. IR.B.S. is not as threatening to a lot of school districts and 
why there has been more interest and development in P.P.B.S^ than M.B/0. 

Because-M.B.O; is focusing on people, there is goings to be a. .decision/ 

■made at some point in time in which they are told that they 'are incompetent. 
* * * ' . 

The evaluation of perfprmarice is m lot "more threatefting, because* it deals with 
the kinds' of criteria used to judge an employee. 

* P.P.B.S. nevex* really deals with that issue very much. If ^a program 
is not achieving expQcted results, an inse.,rvice program is set up to improve 
teacher performance ar more resources are committed 'to improve the program. ^ 
In P.P.B.S., programs are^evaluatecj. In M>B.O., people are evaluated.. This is 
basic distinction. ' ' 

That is the reason M.B.O. and P.P.B.S. can be viewed as complementary and 
conpatible outcomes - oriented management systems. You really cannot do one 
without the otlier. . The procedures used to evaluate people .^erfainly shoCild 
be related to what happens to youngsters in the various instructional programs. 
They are two wings of the same bird. 

In P.P.B.S. a program structure is essential. Programs have to be 
identified prior to establishing 'a program budget and prior to establishing 
a program evaluation criteria. 

In M.B.*0. a table of organization is essential that is based on the 
functional role of the administrators. Both M.B.O. and P.P.B.S.- have the need 
for goal setting. \^ c ^ 

In P.P.B.S. you have: 

li program goals 

2. program objectives. 

o . 15 ' 



In M.B.O; you have: ; , 

* . I. performance goals ' ' / 

2. performance objectives. 

Both M.B.O. and P.P.B.S. are concerned with purpose or results. Thef' 
major focus in P.P.B.S. is on what happens ta the learner. In M.B.O. the 
emphasis is on what the teacher or administrator is doing. 

P.J.,Bi.S, and M.B.O. ought to be. directly related. As administrators 

are writing their objectives in a M.B.O. format, they ought to include certain 

• ' ■ » ■« ' ■ • , ■ 

of their P.P.B.S.. responsibilities. P.P.B.S. responsibilities pf administrators 

should be spelled out in writing their management objectives. In the past, 

r r . • • ^ ^ ^ ' . . 

there was often no relationship. ' Jt was .as if they were unlike concepts.. 4 

In the successful implemeYitation of either P,P,B.S. or M.B.O, the follow- 

ing must take place: ' \ 

1. The superintendent of schools has to play a major, role; 
2/ Inservice training must^take place to explain the systems.; 

3. Provisions should \>e made for staff involvement. It should 
not just be' formulated in the central office; 

4. The school district should(be well organized; , 

5. Intentions of implementing P.P.B.S. or M.B.O. should be 
announced to the totai staff. 

6. There has to be commitment * and resources; 

7. There has to be consideration for the human side of accounta- 
bility since^ these are the concerns of teachqrs when^imple- 

» 

menting an M.B.O. or P.P.B.S. system. 
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STATEMEKr OF PROBLEM 

In response to tfie growing iiatiohal gixinibling about a ileed 
for educational accountability' and the problems po^ed by a changing 
society upon public schools, the administration, and management o£ 
school^^ has come under critical review. ^ 

The changes that have taken place in our society created 
numerous problems for the Newingjton public schools. Today* s 
youngsters are exposed at earlier ages to more information and 
accelerated experiences. As a result, youngster^ see more, do more, 
and know more thpin their predecessors. Administrators in a number 
of schpols were unable to cope with the problems presented by a. 
changing society and community. This was p&rticularly true in the 
high school where management techniques were being, questioned by 
board of education members, central administi*ation, parents, 
teachers, and even students. 

* Administrators were managing the high school on tlie basis fct| 
"crisis management/' They would react to problems in a school rather 
than plan and anticipate how to prevent the occurrence, of problems. 
High school administrators were too busy putting but ''brush fires'' 
and stated that they had no time for planninjg which would prevent 
problems. . ^ 

Conditions at the high schoo^, presented problems that were 
of immediate concern to the board^members and, parents of the . 
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Newington' school system. Consequently, the high school principal \' 
had to give a report to tlie Newington Board of Education in a 
scheduled public meeting delineating how he would propose solutions 
to very, significant problems which were occurring at the high school. 
Such pressing problems were: - • ^ 

!• Lack of supervision in corridors and hallways; 

2. Vandalism by students to lavatories; 

3. Poor supervision of teaching staff; 

4. Poor performance by athletic teams, 

Hie board of education was requesting, therefore, more accounta- 
bility of the high school principal and his assisl^ants. The bqard of 
education, in\effect, was evaluating the performance of high school, 
administrators. Their role should h^ve been formulation of policy • 
and not eva/luation of sch|)0|l administrators, /The board of/education 
assumed the role of the evaluation of school administrators' perfor- 
mance. Since there was no formal evaluation plan for the evaluatioh 
of school adJiiinis trators , the board of (Education had stepped, into this 
vacuum. The board reiacted to problems^ aitB complaints by parents. 
They were not capable or professionj^ly traine4 to evaluate school 
administrators. 

As the board of education was demanding more accountability, 
I .analyzed the data obtained at tlie heading of the high school 
principal and attempted to draw some conclusions as to the basis 
foy the problems, ^lese^ere as follows: 

18 



High school principal and assistants were rarely 

visible to students or teachers. 

- 1 — * 

It was a practice 6f the principal to sit in 
his office and isolate hijnself from the probrlems of 
a high school with a student body of 2,000. The . 
stqdents could not recognize the principal from 
•other adults in t^ie school. .Teacherg^^^^also, rardly 
saw tiie principal. The principal or his assistants 
rarely visited. classrooms . Teachers who had students 
that were discipline problems always sent students to 
tlie principal pr his assistants. Hence, thei only 
Gonniunication that existed between^ the Students and 
the high school administration was in a disciplinary 
setting. The high school administration did not know 
the'Studcpts. While the school administration was 
busy disciplining students, other students would 
be vandalizing the lavatories. Vandals knew that 
high school administrators would never be present 
to witness . their negative behavior. Vandals also 
knew that teachers would not find them- in the lava- 
tories, since they rarely supervised corridors and 
hallways. Teachers "stayed in tlieir classrooms and 
made no effort to appear in corridors, hallways, or 
lavatories Since administrators were never visible' in 
these areas. 
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2. P6or performance by athletic teams 
' 

The high school administration rately gave support 

* to athletic contests either by attending games or by . 
organizing piarents as boosters or supporters^, the 
principal or his assistants did not attend any of 

the atliletic games. Parents, players-, faculty, and 
board of education members rarely saw the prificipal 
or his assistants at any of the football, basketball-, 
soccer, or baseball games, and the morale of t;he 
players on the athletic teams was low. 

• 3. Poor Supervision of teaching staff . .'^ 

Since much of the time of Jiigh scl)o61 administrators 
was spent in' their -pff ices , it' was appf^rent then' tliat ^* 
very little of their timd was spent ill supervising 
, Classroom instruction. Teachers were 'rarely observed. 
Futthermore, administrators lacked- competencies in 
supervisory skills, lliey ;did not )ai6w how 'tb .observe 
and collect data during the teaching;of a lessori. 
• They did not know the difference between data and 
. ' inference.' 'Hiey did not possess tlie skijlls 'neCossary 
; to conduct a-supervisory conference. Administrators 
lamented the. la<;k of time* available for supervision. 

A- closer cx<inunation revealed several more prob^ms 'that added 
to the concerns of the NeWington^ Board of Education. ITiese were: ' 
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Poor cfomiTiuiiicatipns with parents; 

Poor conmii)iGation and rapport with students 
by administrators; ' • 

Administrators yiere unresponsive to telephone 
ciills'; • ; 

Students clamored for a review of course require- 
ments for graduation; 

^oard of education never received feedback, as to 
what hci]^cned to its product (student5) after 
they graduated from Newington ^High School; 

Board of education requested data as to the 
level of competency thdt high school students 
were functioning;; ' ■ '\ 

Board of« education' requested an indepth study 
df wqigh ted grades in determining class rank; 

Parent, advisory groups did not exist at the 
high school; , " 

Lvttle recognition was given to students who^ 
achieved acadeiftically. ^ 



' DHVlilDPMHhfr AND IMPLOMl-lfrAriON OF SIMTHGY RLAN 

T)\e plan and strategy used to cope with the problems -existing 
in tlie Newington school syst-em, particularly the high school, was 
a) to design and develop a Management by Objectivesr (M.BiO.) model, 
and b) to apply, this management system to selected Newington 
administrators. Since most icJf tlie problems revolued aground the 
high school, the managem6nt system was applied mainly to high 
scliool, administrators. * .> 

One way to achieve accountability .^is sought by the board 
of education was to provide a management system that would provide 
a reasonable prQcedure through which change and direction could 
be facilitated. I believed that the strategy represented by 
applying M.B.O. would focus the school district's resoi^rces 
toward defined* directions in solving existing problems. 

Developing an M.B.O. model was the most feasible and 
effective way to resolve some of the problenis existing in' the 
school system which wcte of deep concpm to the Ncivington 
board of education and the community. , „ 

For changes to occur, new management proQedujres had to 
be adopted. I had to provide a design to deal with what'^^/as 
wrong. I had to provide a remedy for not only wha.t was^ wrong 
presently, but I also had to design a /nethqd which could be 
/used by administrators in the future whcn'prpblcm^ arose. 



My strategy model also directed administrators ^o deal 
with problems whicli were most immediate- -problems that had to 
be dealt with this year. Otlier problems, as previously stated, 
could be resolved in' future years by utilizing^ the M.B.O. model. 

'Hie M.B.O. model was intended as a blueprint for school 
administrators. Once problems were identified, objectives could 
be established by administrators and. methods and plans for the 
achievefnent of 'these objectives during the year could be 
formulated. Some of the objectives woul'd be achieved while 
some would not. If they were not achieved, objectives could 
be recycled during fortlicoming years. 

llie strategy was to simplify and clarify the managerial 
process operating within a school system so that administrators 
could majiage by objectives or manage for results, llie M.B.O. 
model could also be used as a Vehicle for tlie improvement 
, of management performance.. Improvement of administrative performance 
was one of thp major purposes of this -new management systemw ^ New 
management techniques were -needed to cope wj.th the problems re- 
sulting from changes in our society ancl demands for accountability. 

'Hie objective was to devise a model plan that any a'dininis-. . 
trator could follow to remedy problems which might occur in his 
school. It was my intent that once problems were identified, . 
I would JiaVe available for them a model whiclv tliey could follow 
tci resolve their pi^oblems. If an administrator could understand 



the treatment as prescribed in the NJ.B.O. model, attempts could . 
be made by them in resolving problems occurring in their sdiools. 

It was hoped that by implementing this objective of devising 
a model M.B.O. plan, some x>f the problems illustrated previously 
would be *porrected. 
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'ITIH DBSIGN AND DliVELOPMiiNr OF ITIE M.B.O. MODEL 



i In designing an M.B.O. model, I had to keep in mind that I 
had to devise a plan whereby an administrator ^vould^^ 
what Tie had to accomplish within a stated period. 

As preparation for tJie designing of this model, I did the 
following: 

1. I attended thg National Academy for School 
Executives which held an academy seminar ) 
on management by objectives. This was held 

in Miami Beach, Florida. Dr. Steve Knezevich, , 
, • professor of Educational Administration at the 
University of Wisconsii^ and Dr. Samuel .Goldman, 
Dean of the School of Education at Ohio' University , 
were seminar professors. 

Tlic seminar dealt with an understanding of M.B.O. 
and how M.B.O. could be applied. It also re- 
viewed strategies for the implementation of > ^ 
M.B.O. 

2. As a fofflicr student of Dr. Peter Drucker, noted 
management professor at New York University, I ^ 
liad been exposed to management by objectives during 

' his lectures. I reread* his book "The Practice of . 
Management'.*' 

3. T.also became familiar with the works of Douglas 
McGregor who espoused new management theories. ^ , 

4., I attended M.B.O. m^inagement conferences conducted 
by Dr. Harry Hartley, now Vice President of the 
. University of Connecticut and foraeriy Dean of 
the School of Education at the Uimversity of 
Connecticut. ' ' ' 

.) ' After exposing myself to lectures, conferences and tlie 
literature, I- was ready to design the model. Much thought and 
effort went into this phase of the practicum. As I will mention 
in tile model, a great deal of preliminary work was necessary. 
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First, I had to have the solid support of the Superintendent of 
Schools, and tlie board of education. Next, I had to set up an 
orientation pr9gram for the school administrators so that they 
would understand some of the ol^ectives I was attempting to 
acliieve. 

Tlie orientation period provided a time for administrators 
to understand that applying M.B.O. to .tlie ir particular situation 
was a developmental process. Under the best of conditions, '*'bugs'' 
will continue to exist, especially during the first few years. 
It may take several years of hard work to accomplish the objectives 
set forth by an administrator in applying the M.B.O. model. The 
orientation prograni pnabled the administrators to enter tlie , 
arena of M.B.O. Mow they will play in the arena is another matter. 

In designing an M.B.O. model, I conceived that there were 
eight major steps or components to the model: 

1. Development of Systemwide Goals; 

2. Inservice Training; 

3. Job Descriptions;' 

'4. Identify Performance Objectives; 

5. Plan for ^the Achievement of Ol)jectives - Initial 
Conferences 

6. Monitor Performance - Interim Conference 

7. Performajice Appraisal Reyiew - Final Conference 
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SlEP i . ' . ^' PEVELOPMEOT bp^SYSTEMWIDE GOALS \ ^ . ^ 



' ^ Patamourit to- the successful impleiiientalrion of MjB.O. is the development 
of systemiyide goals. The challertge to school administrators is ^to, provide 
^a, goal- setting "umbrella" where personal^ targets can be sighted, and reached 
by ii.ndividya/ls,^at all levels of tdie enterprise^^^ School administrators must „ . 
recast its conotept of systemwide goals ..i^ this perspective. 'They must ' . * 
integrate the goals of the Organization With- the goals of its members and ' 
maike personal goals attainable^withiti the school system framewtfrk\ ' » ' 

' The integration''0f school sys^em^ahd personal goals* does not mean T ^ ' 

that the staff must adopt /stystenfttfide goals as replacement for their own. 
It is equally wrong to assume^ that the ^um of staff ^oals will equal t&e 
goals of the school system. Such assumptions lead to conflict between adminisr ^ 
trative enployees, 'with each pursuing paths that' lead Way ^from ac^evejpfi^nt. ' 

Personal goals, and systemwide goals need not be, the same; they must * . , ' 
simply be compatible.., Compatibility, t)r better, ^ichievability^ of systemwide . 
and personal goals is gbssibl'e^eiveh though' they are different. ' • . 

Goal Definition : A' gdaj is a brpad^ direction, gfeneral purpose^ *or 

^ ■ - ■ / V . V. ^' - : . * ' ^ ^ . ' ^ - 

- intent. ^ It is not, concerhed with 'a specific achievement in a* Specified 
* * time pe^riod. ^oaf-^statements represent ja distill^ition and, formal! zatiorji' - ^ / ^ 

• ^' ' ^ ' '-'1 ^. V V. ' ■ ' • — ^ . ■ . • 

^pf' schoQl district' pee^i.^ DeyeJopmeTC of goal -statements is 'the: first 
J Step-in the analytical process required to or ga^n^ze qjmponents o;E the . r • 
d^strifct in manageable,' recognizable ^entities. Goal statements ^ifiay be ' ^ ' ^ 
brjgartized fnto hierifchical ari^angements, i.e.v distir^ct goals. Thi? . 
,\ applies eqvaily'tp the instructional aLs well'^^ts thevnbn- instructional 
^-i* aspptts of school district^ operations I , 1 
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/ A^goal is. a continuing purpose that provides a sense of direction 'through 

time. A"^goal^."is gemeral irf scope and may be thought oF a^proviilng a direction 

> ^ ' • . ' . y . ' ' . ^ ^ 

or an aim for schooJL districts 1;o work towards Goals are nbt stated in 

measurable ^tecrms ; they usually do not have a time fr^me attached tcJ theip. 

' * • . ^ i ^ 

In Newington/ systemwide goals were die ve loped by a nianagenjent team 

♦consisting, of the superintendent' of sdiools*jand his top administrators and ' ^ 

supervisors. Tfiie coimiit'tee prepared priorities and long -^yange goals for the ' 

schoQl district' at, the beginning o£ the sphool fiSc;^al year;' (See Appendix A) 

Systemwide^ goal setting should be don/s ^annually. The adrtdnistrative tieam 

sets its systemwide* objectives -and priorities before' th^ beginning 'of school' / 

'for. the fprtihcoming school ye$x. , » 7 

IVil^hout definite ^oals and objectives to which school personnel will 
' . ' ^ ' , \ \ ^ - ■ > - — ^ - ' 

^direct tiieir indiv^idual effort',^ a- sense pf '^pu^fpose ot mission vill be* 

noticeably absent and effort will tend- to b6 directed toward maintaining 

the status quo. ' ^ . ^ . *\ ' r ^ ^ 

* Newington's approach of deVfe loping :^ystenlwide goals and jobjectivesy, ' 

as illustrated, in i^pendix A, emphasizes the iieed.t^ intjBgrate the objectives 

/si thi3 prgianization or school'^ district with the'^objectives of individual; school' 

administ,rat:ors. The focus,"' thos^^ is with' making -M.B.O. *an integral part of - 

the mariagement -process, and forcing the superintendent' of schools 'to play 

a major role in the process. , . ^ / , 



^ Tl;ie ^i))rpci9ciures * used in festablishing. systemwide objectives were as ' - 
follqws: • • - ^ . " . / ' ' . 

,^' J. Appointment of Administrative Team . * ' ' !. ^ 

1.^ A^lministjative Team makes^ basic assump'tions about Yesults * ' 
' . the sthool district expects to attain in relation to Xh^ 

. " three district-'wide functions of instruction, -managiement , . 
* ' \ and support. 28 ^ 



^Goals are developed through brainstorming techniques by 
members- of administrative teajn . * 
Input and feedback from those' who were to work to attain the 
objectives ^d those who would be affected by them, such as 
staff, students, ^d taxpayers, Systemwide ^objectives are more 
likely to^be met i£ those persons affected by the objectives 
have jiad a voice in their establishment. 
Agreement, and understandirtg was received from all 'groups in 
the educational 'Community*. School districts will not 
attain thfeir objectives without thi^ agreement, ^ 
Specific procedures , were used for Arranging goals into^ 
prioril-ies. Of the many goals proposed ty the jadminis- 
trative team, no more tftari eight were' selected after 
prioritization of the proposed goals. 
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STEP 2 ^ INSERVICE TRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT 

BY OBJECTIVES 



The development of M.B.O. is ginything but easy. Disaster can be pre- * 
ditted if a decision is made to institute M.B.O. **next week.** A .lot of preli- 
minary' work i^ necessary in order to implement an M.B;0. system. 

An inservice program for school administrators is essential, and the 
process should be applied only ^to administrators in tlie beginning. School 
adirtinistrators make most of the organizational decisions and, ntherefore, 
should fully understand what they are doing before trying, to lead others. 

Each school district should determine for itself what kind of orien- 
tation program it wants to conduct. The orientation period is the time for 
eliminating as many ^tl^^ ''bugs" from the system as possible. It must be 
understood, however, that M.B.O., is* a developmental process. Under the best 
of^conditions, "bugs'* will continue to exist. Hence, an M.B.O. system has to 
be continually re-examined and procedures re-evaluated. 

Some school districts have used outside .consultants to familiarize 
the staff with M.B.O, while other school districts have sent their top adminis- 
trators to att?&nd workshops and seminars conducted by A. A. S. A. (American 
Association of School Administrators) . ^ ^ 

Seminars provide opportunities for administrators to discuss case 

.V. 

studies, explore problems, and associate with others who have had exp,erience 
with the, concept. . 

I* 

There are a number of films on M.B.O. witli accompanying materials 
which can be utilized* to orientate school administrators. 

There are books written about Management by Objectives that cjan be 
utilized during the orientation program. 
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The inservice training that took place for the implementation of an 
M,B.O. system in Newington for school administrators was as follows: 
. • 1. Attendance at A.A.S.A. seminar on Management by Objectives 
by central .administrator 

2. Attendance ,at P.P.B.S. -'M.B.O. management conference il\ 
November 1974 conducted by Dr. Harry Hartley, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Connecticut by school 
administrators . * i 

3. Use of outside consultants, Dr.*DaArrd Champagne and Dr. Richards 
» Goldman of the University of Pittsburgh to inservice school 

administrators. Workshops were condycted in November and March. 

Such supportive training and consultive selrvices need to be available 
to inplement the concept of M.B.O. Primary emphasis of inservice training 
will be the interpersonal relationships and leadership style that is 
necessary to bring people to the point wher^e the|^ will be motivated to perform 
somewhere near their true potential 

Tlie advantages of using an outside consul tknt for inservice training are: 

1. Proven expertise and up-to-date knowleldge of M.B.O. 

i; 

2. Consultants are not bound by existing |traditions of the 

' ' • I ■ ■ ■ 

school system. • I 

1 ' *^ ' 

3. Consultants are able to effect a more :|rapid movement 

toward change. | \ 

The disadvantages of u^ing an outside consultant are: 

probleife and goals , of 

the school system. 

2. school systems are not willing tJi efxpend money for 

outside consultants in fear that ^heyji 

by the public as making costly expgnd|.1 

« ft 
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may be criticized 
tvires . 



' -25. 

An alternative is to utilize a school system administrator who has 
.attended a number of conferences relating to M.B.O. ' 

After proper orientation techniques have been completed, a pilot program 
can be used to develop the , strategies and techniques necessary to implement 
the program. ^ . . 

An M.B.O. process can be successful only if the school district has 
prepared for it. It is not possible to merely try M.B.O. out. Tliere must 
be a commitment to making it work. . 

Inservice workshqps* should Include discussions on topics such as: 

1. How do you establish an effective ^work environment or climate? 

2. How do yo\d delegate effectively? 

3; How do you cpach people, because the role of a supervisor 

should be largely a coaching relationship- -not sinply finding out 
if people don't do a good job andv^ figuring -out ways to get rid of 
> them, but findihg ways to show yob how people do a good job and 

something to help them develbp their full potential. 
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STEP 3 



JOB DESCRIPTIONS 




A job description sets forth in fairly general terms the basic function, 
principal duties, and organiz:ational relationships that make each management 
job. The job^ description is a summary of the important facets of a person's 
job. It is a document intended to clarify the basic purpose of a position^ 
its duties and responsibilities, and pie boundaries of its authority. 

Each member of the administrative^ t(9am should prepare a job description* 
The format should describe the following: ^ ' - 

1. To whom am I responsible? . 

2 . For whom am I responsible? 

3. ' Fo^what am I responsible? 

Each' responsibility can be expressed as/an objective whenever possible. 
The job description should be constructed to specify each administrator's 
responsibility for the design, maintenance, and efficient operation of a 
particular part of the scliool system. 

If -a job description is not available for every professional position 
in. the schopl district, then one should be developed. If job descriptions 
are available, they should be reviewed for completeness and clarity. Each job 



description should bQ revised, modi fied and refined so that It cpai be used 
as^%n- effective^nstrument for conducting a job analysis. (See Appendices 
B and C) 

Job Function : A" job function is a general statement of idealistic ends 
depicting the purpose one has for working^ in a system. 'The following broad 
categories are used to describe major areas df performance for administrators. 
'These areas are specifically defined. in term^ of job responsibilities. It is 
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from these responsil^ilities that .individual objectives' are deri\ted.^ The„major, ^ 
categories are: ' • . \ \ . * . ' ' ' 

1. Curriculum and, Instruction 

2. Staff Personnel r ' - 

3. Business^ Affairs ' r • . * - 

4. Pupil Perspnnel ' ^ • ' ^ . • 
Individual job responsibilities -relate to the, above four functions-. , ^ 

^ administrator ^ises one or a ComBinafion of these func:(:ions. " The mst 
common characteristics used in opera tibnalizjlng tlie functions are:* " ' 



Planning: 
Organizing: ; 
Directing': 
Coordinating: 
Controlling: 



Wh^t do we aim for a^nd why*?, , ^ ' 
Who is involved- -and how? t ; ' 
Who is 'doing what Gn<J>hjen? . ' 
Who informed whom ^d about ^wh^t? 
V^o judges reslil^s and by whdt standards? 
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' STEP;ii::. 



IDENTII^ PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



f\ In an'M.B.O/ system ea'ch administrator, with the assisttoce of hip 

• appraiser,, anrtually specifies performance objectives or* job targets' to be 
accomplishec^ during t^ie apptais^al period. Each individual admihistratof has 
to go through the experience^ of setting 6b jectives for his position, in. 

' collaboration with his appraiser^ 

The specific activities, which ah administrator selects for improve- 

• ment during the appraisal period are called performance objectives or job 
targets ^ 'these objectives become th.e focus of the evaluation of the 
appraisee'S' performance. . " ' ^ 

\ Performance objectives are witten to meet two areas of concerns: 

1. Individual' Job Responsibilities 

2. School Systemwide Goals 

Performaxice objectives should be related to' key resuli:...aiea&-JJlJth 
job description, so tliat the -scope of th^ adhinistrator' s job can be detei 
mined and clarified. Tt^is not necessary to have a performance plan target 
for each statement in the Job description every y^ar. ' . . 

In Newington, a n\jmbei* of major "performance' areas have been identified. 

They are: 

1. Curriculum and instruction 
2\ Staff relations * • '* 

, " 3. * Pupil relations . . ^ 

, 4. Finance and Business Management 

5. School Buildings and (Equipment * . 

6. • School -Community Relations ' • . 
, ' 7. Supportive, Services ' . 

.^^ 8. . Professidnal Growth / ' . . . 

.. '-^ . ' 35." . 




Within these major performance areas, role expectations are identified 

fbt 'each administrative* position 1*" These roXe expectations serve to clarify ' * 

the- duties and r0spoiTsibilities of the position, suggest tlie skills or exper- 

* tise rjequiredr" describe optimum behavior for an administrator wi]thin his 

area of responsibility, and establish guidelines which enable the adminis- 

trator to judge how well he is performing ^ 

* • * - 

When; identifying specific performance objectives for the'year,' the role 

expectations fo"r t|ie administrative position provide the starting point.* 

• Performance objectives should be set so- that their attairunent produces 

results that satisfy the syst^mwide' objectives of tlie school system as set 

foifth" in "Appendix;^. A. Tliey may be established for tlie sch6ol district so that 

each administrator assumes responsibility foY an appropriate. portion of tlie 

^ systeminde objectives.. 

'After the areas of responsibility haVe been clarified, and performance 

obj6,ctives a^e written to mefet the areas of 'responsibility and systemwide 

goals, tliere are other types of perJormaiice objectives that can be identified. 

These are: ' ■ , 

1. Routine . / . ' - , 

' 2. Imi^rovcmenf or problem solving' 

3, Trinovativfe ' • • 

4. Personal . ' 

iTie routine objective is* set forth when one expects to ^'attempt only 
.approximately the sbme results bs were achieved previously. Routine objectives 
define responsibilities- considering- the function of the position. ITie tasks 
described by these objectives are comparable to task^ defined by a job 
description. ^ , . • * / 

The improvement or problem- solving objective is used for problem situ- 
ations or when satisfactory results have been achieved.. . . 
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Innovative objectives are used when the previous results do not Sppear 
to tre satisfactory and e variation ii) approach^ to the respdnsibility is • 
deemed appropriate. , . * , 

' Personal' objectives -are tfidse which contribute 'toward the iridividuar j 
administrator's development and perhaps his organization. Attaining a work- 
shop on program "budgeting lis an exaifiple of a personal objective. Placing an- 
article in educational journals once a year is another example af a, personal 
objective. Every administrator has some personal skills that need to be ,>^.^i 

■ ' y . • 

improved or acquired to make it possible to do his job better or to enable 
him to progress to higher levels of responsibility. Other examples of 
personal objectives are: 

1. Membership- and* participation in professional groups 

2. Participating in community service . . , 
^3.. Working toward an advanced degree 

» 

Objective : An pbjective is a iiieasurable , desired result to be 
accomplished witliin a specified time period. Objectives are. time frairusd and 
are stated in measurable terms. There are many techniques that can be used 
to measure objectives. * . ' 

Objective's shpuld contain three factors: 
,i. Time deadline for completion 

2. Performance behavior (action plus content) 

3. End result expected - evidence of success 

ITie following is the criteria to be used in writing performance objective^ 
1; Tlie objective must be stated in clear, concise and 
unambiguous language 

2. The, objective must be stated in measurable terms 

3, Objectives must be feasible 
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4. The objective must be realistic and attainablb, 

5. Objectives must* be time-bound ' . ^ 

6. Objectives must be integrated 

7. Objectives must be significant. 

An objective provides specifics that olarify the goal proposed by the 
school district. The translation of a systemwide goal Usually requires the 
'development of several objectives, each at different levels of > the organi- 
zation. 

An objective is an outcome statement that is consistent with and grows 
out of a related goal statement. It is a more specific expression of a 
position, behavior, process, or product to be achiisved over a shorter time 
period. Performance objectives describe putcomes that are measurable and 
achievable during a relatively short -time period. ^ . * . 

Performance objectives should be diallqnging, stimulating the appraisee 
to reach out to improve his performance. However, they must, also be 'realistic 
and within reach. There is no point in setting targets] which 'are so' impossible. 

, Performance objectives must tie capable of completion -within a fixsd period 
of time. 

Administrators should resist the temptation of having a large list of 
targets*. It is not imperative that all objectives be identified at any one 
time. No one can improve in everything siiiailtaneously, ' 

A management or performance objective contains five components: 

1. time TnteiTal (How much time is needed?) ^ , ' \ 

2. ' Orgalii zation Unit (The unit responsible) 

3. Person Performing (Who is to do the work?) ^\ 

4. Performance Behavior (Describes verb* and contend) 

5. Condj-tions (Describes the restrictions or limitations) 
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Formulating objectives takes careful thought and analysis. Tlie 

* , ' - ' ♦ • ♦ 

intention of the objective must be clear and its focOs well understood. 

• . ' ♦* 

Objecjiives must be stated in terms of results or conditions tote achieved, 
rather than in terms of activities to be performed. Objectives must be 
^stated concisely and briefly without complex 'and elaborate descriptions. 

M.B.O. forces an adniinlstrator to deploy his limited, resources where 
they count most. It forces him to focus upon those variables that the enter- 
prise needs for survival and growth. The practiae identifies and separates 
the many trivial and insignificant variables. This separation is called 
the Pareto ' effect, llie Pareto concept says that it is uneconomical to 
devote the same amount of time and attention to the ihconsequential that 
one devotes to the critical. The Pareto principle directs concentration 
to the few critical tasks which should receive the most skillful treatment, 
because sucli- functions produce the most good to the orgranization. Hence, 
the' administrator must recognize that out of the many possible objectives* he 
must commit himself to tlie critical few that most benefit the organization. 
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r PLANS FOR niE AGIIEVliMl-NT'OI*. 

^'tr * OBJECTIVES - TIIE INITIAL CONFERENCE 



At the initial conference the administrator qieets with his supervisor 
or appraiSo^T and presents the objectives on which he wishesV to*" focus. The 
appraiser reviews the objectives carefully and rea(cts to the ^objectives set 
by the administrator, suggest^^ changes, accepts objectives, modifies where 
necessary,, and readies^ agreement on the majoi^ objectives to be pursued during 
a specified time period. Tlie conference should be conducted in an atmosphere 
of cordial and cooperative understanding. Differences ,are ni&gotiated ani^ 
both supervisor aJid supervisee seek to reach agreement on primary targets to 
be pursued # 

Precise performance objectives are defined, and further plans are dis- 
cussed for the achievement of these objectives. Means of evaluating progress 
on, or accomplishment of, performance objectives are identified and dates are* 
set for subsequent" roiifeieiiccs to discuss progress. Upon the completion of 
the initial conference, communication cliannels have been opened, and both 
participants should feel confident that they now have a much clearer - 
understanding of the other's jilans and expectations. 

The initial co^\ference can include discomfort, anxiety, or hostility 
on tlie part of the both appraisee and appraiser. Expectations of both must 
1?e clarified afid negotiated during tliis meeting. Resolution of all disagree- 
ments will reduce the possibility of misunderstandings later. 

The supervisor, at the initial conference, becomes a "helper*' in that he 
mufet provide resources necessary to reacli desired results. By being placed 
into a helping role, supervisors develop a spirit of cooperative planning. 
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Hence, both supervisor and supervisee become obligat^^^t^]^^^^ 
d£ the specdfied objectives and to *'inonitoE progress. Progress conferences - ' 
held. during the school year should^be supportive and serve as a means b£ foster- 
ing improvement.. . ^ ^•'^ , ^ , < ' , 

Objectives are- revised 'or omitted w^jenever, it i^ mutual iy agreed to do \ 
so.' Aftfer the conference, new objectives or new pjans maybe-insVitut^d » 
.allQj^rig the appraiser and appraisee to jointly determine feasible objectives. 
' The iriitiai' conference is a most unport^t, if not .tjhe, most important', ^ 
of all the steps. This is-^the tijue the supervisor 'and supervisee 'try' to/ - ' ' ^ 
isolate and agree on the four or five.most important ^objectives that the ^ ' 
supervisee will perform in the ye'&r/to come. .Ttie supervisee nvi 11, in 

adclition, continue to do all of the ""things he/she* would* noijpally do. ^- \ 

, * ■* ■ . % * 

ft ■ a ♦ . 

At the initial Conference, both aupetyisor and supervisee agree on ^ 
the following: - ' ' _ ^ / ^ ' J . 

Ii JVhatyis to^be done'- objectives ? , . * ^ ^ , \ ^ 
2: Procedures or meahs by which obj^cJfi-ves will ^ % * ^ 

be^chiev^d. ' * . ^' • ^ 

^ ■ V \ " ^'^ ■ ^ » 

3. . OutcomeX to be expected (criteria for ^easuring - v 

results). ) ' ^ , , ' • • ' 

* A form is jionpleted by evaluatee'and agreed to by ev^iluator- (See Appendix D) 

. A supervisor ^hould be acta^vely involved* in helping subordinates to. 

achieve- objectives gnd, grow ^n 'c;o^^e^tencQ. , TTie' development of subordinates 

is probably' Mie ^mqst iiriportant^^oi 'supervisory-maJfiagerial functions.. This help- 

ing relationship should 'be made, clear by . the supervisor to* the sujpervisee^ at 

the initial conferfence. , . - ' * , 

Each patty shoul4 come to. the iriitiai conJference with sbm6 concrete ideas 

■ * ^ " ' ' . \ ' ^ ■ ^ ' ^ ^ ' * • 

in mind. Don't start writing right away. All ideas 'should be^ di3 Classed 

■ • / ^ ' - ■ ' * ^ " ■ • . 

thoroughly. Then, they should agree to prioritize objectives and place them y 
in writing 4J ; . y- - 



^ The deyelo|)ment of a plan 'for the achievement of objectives "is ^an inpor- 
tant aspect of the initial conference-. The evaluator or supexviaor should 
assist the-^eValu^tee or supervisee in developing a plan for the achievement \ 
of the performance objectives. ' 'M" action plan is the' process, of breaking <» \ 
down^ ^n obj"ective. int(? seqiieptial steps for its effective accqiiplishment. 

An action plaft should idei}tify performartoe objectives.. The next step 
is to agjree upoi^ the process or procedure for working on them. Both the appraisee 

• * , ^ ' \ ' . V - ■ / 

and the appraiser shpuld have an understanding not only as to how the formeT . 

*' • . ' » • - . f ' •» *j 

is to proQ^ed, but also how the latter is to help in th^ fulfillment of, the 

perform^de objectives." As state4'previously, it is very inportant that the • 

evaluator be committed to give assistance to the person ^beltig evaluated. - Thfe ; 

evaliiator is responsible for^BeM^g ,tha^>jassistaaice' is provided fTom appro 

priate sources. 

. During tljg^^initial- confer'enqs, dis'cu^iqn sJibiil^" focus* not oniy on, per 
;^f9fmance^jectiy^^ but also on :the' aet^cms .'and activities which egch' (the. 



apppiiseS^iand tnfe-^jmr^^^^ will carry* bufc in ^ an -^fjEort. to ^achieve them.* « . 

Discussion .should al?a|^ fpcus^'pn ^(^e type^ 'bf' evidehc^'tfiiit^will' ^vent^^ 

indicate the .extent -ix) which -perfoiT^ailce objectives can Jb^Vaid to have bee^ ' ^ 

acjiieved, Both'share I'efeponsibili^iy for 'clevising stra,tegies to acconplish. ' ; 

the jmitUaUy agreed ^to objective3t., . Both also ^^^l^ire jesponsi for dej^ejT^^ 

mining =^ie progress made by the appraisee toward 'attaining them. ' 

The process of evaluation and the types of actions ^and activities whiLch - / ^ 
■ t\ ^ '/ ' ■ ' ■ " . , ' ' • '\ ^ 

wi^^ indicate the extent to which performance objectives have been a^zhieved 

sHpuld also be agreednipon in the initial conference.. » * • , 

At the iriitial conference^ procedures to determine how the apprailJ^r 

is to keep abreast of the appraisee' s efforts during the- appraisal perio?J|u-.' 

should be discussed., ^estions to be considered include: 
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' 1. - How often will the apprailsorrbbservq the appraisee? , _ . 
will advance notice be given? 
. V 2.* Will other personnel be involved in the mpnitoring process? 
, • ' . , I£ so, n>rho and how? * • ^ 54 * 

; ■ '3. Will • iEfterim conferences be hel^? Ff so, how frequently? , 
4. -.Will the appraisee be expected to collect and report data 
on <progress toward performance objectives? ' 

. • ^ At the. Conclusion of the initial conference and the 'compietion df a - ^ 
work pjan, the evaUiatee should know e^cactly what is expect:dd of /him. Close 
contact should be maintaijied. " The administrator should be constantly in 

contact with |iis evaluator 'tegarding progress toward objectives ianJ t^ie 

• • 1^ 

need/for assistance. At the same time, tlje evaluator shoiiLd k^isp in contact 
*'*'• ''.^ * 

' with t:iie ^administr.a:tor. IKq shqul^ encourage and assist; tlip evaluatee witliout 
h ' ! ' / ' • 

^6t^ing in the way. ^ " . v ^ / • . , ' - \ 



* ; 
/ ^ 
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MONITORING PERFORMANCE 
IM'ERIM CONFERENCE 
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The next step is to establish a system for monitoring the performance 
progress in completing the objectives set forth in the initial coiiference. 
Once the objectives and a plan for achieving them have been agreed to the pro- 
ce^ of inplementing the plan should begin. During the period of implemen- 
t'ation, tlie evaluatee's perfornarice is monitored through a variety of tech- 
niques . Evidence *is assembled that wilj. be helpfiul in determining the degree *- 
to which objectives hauve been adhieved. The plan^for monitoring the appraisee's 

performance should include data recording forms and the kinds and frequency 

* ' ' *• 

of visitations to be' made by the evalyator. The' object is to^CQllect rele- 
vant infonHation rather than 'to evaluate it. 

Although the objectives will help determine which techniques to ^ use, it 
i/^not' likely that one single procedure will be capable of gathering the full 
range of representative data that both the appraisee and appraiser will 
desire. 

'The M.B.O. process will not be effective unless adequate data has been 
secured which is reajsgnably repres^atative and relevant, the appraiser 
does not .need> to be the only monitor. Other jg^rsonnel may be able to assist 
the appraiser and appraisee in the gathering ,q£ data relative to progress ^ 
toward the achievement of objectives • ' Monitoring- gathering data on progress 
toward achieving results-calls for the establishment of checkpoints, 
Stated in terms of time intervals, there are a number of ways to do this. 
One of the better tecliniques is to devise- a, visual scheflule plan as 
' illustrated in Figure 1. As each event or task is completed, it is checked 



off accordingly. One can then tell at a glance the progress being made. 

The monitoring process should also include periodic reports by the 
evaluatee to the evaluator. An understanding should be established early ~* 
regarding exactly what kinds and amounts of written material will be ex- 
changed. 

Interim conferences must be held to discuss progress toward the achieve- 
ment of performance objectives. In an interim conference, achievement of 
objectives will be discussed in regard to progress made, constraints which 
are preventing the achievement of objectives, and possible need for modifi- 
cation of the objectives. The conference may be initiated by the evaluator 
or the evaluatee. 

It is important that enough time be allocated to the conference. To 

be produttive a period of up to two hours must be allocated. It is also 

important that the parties give the session the importance that is worth 

»* 

two hours. Each party should come to the interim conference prepared. ) 
All objectives should be reviewed prior to the meeting -so that time is not 
wasted determining what was supposed to be done. 

At the interim conference, an honest appraisal of performance must take 
place by the supervisor if he is to help the subordinate move toward achieving 
his objectives. By this time, all parties concerned should know the status 
of each objective. Preparations should be in progress for the final analysis 
of data. and the development of final reports. . , 

Problems that have come about during the year and various constraints , 
such as a lack of funcls or materials, should be reviewed. Full explanations 
must be given to the supervisor by the supervisee as to the reasons for the 
constraints which have hampered the supervisee from being on target with his 
objectives. There should be a re- examination of the objective when and if a 
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prot£|.^^ ^develops . There should be g commitment by the supervisor to aid 
the supervisee by overcoming or preventing the existing problem from getting 
out of control. Perhaps there could be a revision of'-tlie performance re- 
quired to accomplish the objective or a new objective entirely may be esta- 
blished. Such solutions aimed at overcoming the problem may be justified, 
The purpose of the interim conference is as follows: 

1. To check how well the individual is progressing 
against the pre-established plan. 

2. To identify problem areas and, work out plans 
• to overcome these problems. 

3. To adjust the plan as conditions change. 

During the interim conference, the role -of the sUpervisoi* is that of 
, coach and counselor. The supervisor assists in identifying problems and 
constraints which hinder the achievement of 'objectives. He, aids in arriving 
at solutions to poroblems. ' ' 

The interijn conference should include three parts. A sliggested format 
is as follows: • 

1. The first part of the conference should be devoted to a 

»j ^ * 

progress evaluation presented by the supervisee. ITiis 

»• 

can be^presented in a written report. 

2. The second part of the meeting should be devoted to an 
identification of the problem areas and possible causes 

' of the problems, llie expected results should be reviewed 
to make sure they are not set too high or too low. The 
supervisor should check to see where the man may be having 
difficulty and where training, advice, and counseling may 
be indicated. 
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• 3. Jhe/third part of the meeting should* be devoted ' ^ ' / 

. ^ to making short-term improvement plans oi: * ** ^ 

objectives tq. overcome the problems* ^'^ . ' . • . . • 

The interim coijference "is a progress review meeting.' The '.role assumed 
by the supeiyisor dui'ing'.the conference is -a. supporting one. The supportive 
role *»mustJ be' recognized^ ^d there is 'nothing more important tlian'^aiding 
the employee in accomplishing his agreed upon objective^. • ' 

The supe^rvisor niay believe that the supervisee is holdinjg back or re- 
stricting his efforts V This will require careful judgment and evaluation • 
on the part of, the superirisor. If thid i$ the case, th0rsuperviisee must.be 
confronted and some explanation sought. Most .administrators being supervised 
vdll be inclined to 'over extend themselves ratlaer ,than, hold bajbk.'^ fh6 ^pi'dper 
cause of action, .therefore, woulti be to' drop bacT^ the expected results to a 
level where the supervisee can achieve. ^ ' 
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Qn:p"7 ' ' PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL REVIEW 

l^^"^ ' ■ FINAL CONFERENCE 



. * the.. end o£ each schobl year, the evaluator should prepare a final / 
written app,raisal report of the performance of . each administrator. V 

» . 

To evaluate performance /the supervisor must have a good understanding 
of the accqmpli^hinents against objectives for the period concerned^ This 



involves a careful, . considered judgment of whether supervisee met, excepdqd, 
.or fell below target objectives set forth in |iis perfomjan'ce.plan. The 

evaluator must also consider constraints affecting objectives ui]der which the 
,plan' was established. .Not all objectives can' be. evaluated objectively. 
. Sgm^ * objectives will have to be judged on a somewhat subjeiptive ba^is. 

As long as .evaluation involves, coimunication between two human" beings , ^ 
,some 4egKee of subjectiyaty^ has , cqme into ^lay.. , ' % , ' • 

The final conference is a meeting betwefen the. administrator being 

evaluated and his evaluator. Both discuss the performance of the adminis- , 

.trktbr during the year. The interview *is conducted so tliat thefe^is a r ' t 

complete understanding between the' supervisor and supeirvis'ee. • 

To make this final appraisal interv]i,ew a success ' requires preparation. 

Sufficient advance notide. of the date of the interview. should be giv6n so 
,ihat tjpth have a chance to prepare data and ^terial for the conference. . 
' Also, the .conference requires privacy:* the confelrenc^ -should be 

conducted at .a time and place that^ tliete will 'not be interi^jptibns and 

telephone* calls. The cgr\fererice should be private and the conversation 
- . ^ ' • - " . • ' \ ' • 

frank and confidential; ^consequently, it should^ be held at a Ideation away 

fr^m other people. . 
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Enough time s.hould be allowed for the conference* so that neither 
party feels rusheji.- .There is no hard and fast rule about tlie' dOration of 

^ K ' ^ * ' . * 

appraisal in-terviews; ' They should last, however, anywhere from one to .. ^ 

' ' ] . ' ' ' 

three hours 'op longer. % 

• ' thfe conference should ^also iiequire a prdper ^setting. It should be held 

in*" a place whicih is physically comfortable and where the environment is 
\t f • . 

cordial but businesslike. The ^proper ^motional getting is important, too. * 

The coitfererice 'must be ^conducted in an atmosphere of mutual trust and - ' 

frankness. It pjst allow for a balartce of views. Tliis n)eans that talking 
. * j» • » ^ . 

** 

and listening' in most eases will be divided fairly^ even bfetween the parties. % * 

♦ * ■ « 

The final perfarmante ravi-ew appraisal .under an M.B.O. system will differ 

markedly from the traditional appraisal review.. Under tJie traditional pe^ 

' formancei review the meeting -is 'a 'highly negative, frequently destructive . - 

' ' — ' ^ . /■ • 

kind of meeting. ; Both f5arties di'slike t;he experience. It is directed at 

^* 

finding ^ fault, or identifying those points of performajice which were not , 
satisfactory, with little or no attempt to dwell -on how ,to improve. 

Tl^e* "final performance -apl^raisal xinder aEn M.B.O. system 4s quite a , 
' different kind of meeting. Tlie eva.luatee comes, to" the- meeting fully aware ^, 
. of how he did during the pa^t- year. The evaluator is interested in the areas , 
where the evaluatee had difficiilty, in -order that expected results can be 
reset' and the individual evaluated tan be assisted in achieving the results 
agreed' to. . - 

If thei*e is an attitude of openness present during the final conference, 
the session* wi^ be far more productive than if the supervisee is handed a 
final evaluation. • 

The ^final conference brings together the two people who are best able 
. to Judge how well tlie year has gone. It is a time for sharing observation^, 
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pommerits, ideas, and inpressions relative to the acliievement o£ performance 
objectives. The conference, however, should not be considered the end of 
the process* . Instead, the con^rence should be^rmerely a vehicle for helping 
the administrator to become more competent in the performance of hi? duties 
and responsibilities. » . . . 

It is quite possible that tfi^ final conference will yield ideas for ., 
follow- up action. Both the appraisee and the appraiser will see the need 
for certain kinds of follow-up activities,* and the need to begin discussing 
.possible objectives for the next year. , 

Following the final conference', the evaluator will prepare a written 
* summary assessing the degree of achievement of the performance ^objectives. 
' The written summary should include an assessment of the degree of accom- 
plishment of each objective, as well as an ovetall evaluation in each major 
performance at;ea. • ' ' ♦ ' 
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• , . , APPLICATION OFIIIB M.B.O. MOQEL IN 

n-E NEWINGTON'SaiOOL SYSTEM 

To remedy the problems already explained, each of the 
selected; Newington schbql administrator^ had to apply the M.B.O, 
model. Certain objectives were derived from the Application of 
the M.B..O. model. These were: ' ^ 

1. Increased visibility on the part of high school 
administrators in the schbol building and on the 

• athletic field; • ' ' ^ 

2. Improved supervision* of , the teaching staff; 

3. Encourage parental involvement in the schools; 

4. ' Update Newington High School's graduation 

requirements; " , . 

5. Better utilization of administrators' work time; 

. , 6. Investigate the study of weighting and ranging 

, of grades at .the hJLgh school ; 
« 

7. Test the ^cademic competency of all grade eleven 
students in the areas of language arts, mathematics, 
science, and social studies; * 

8. Give recognition to students who achieved academically; 

9. To conciDct a follow-up survey of the class of 1974. 

In applying the- M.B.O. model, much interpersonal activity 
between administrators and myself was involved in fulfilling • 
the above objectjlves. Interpersonal activity was a necessary 

ingredient as a motivational factor for the successful' completion 

. • ■ 

of the objectives. The above objectives werq priorities which 
had to be implemented either in the 1974-75 school year or in 
subsequent school years. 
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'Tlie administrators were told by me why these objectives 
were considered priorities for the 1974-75 school year. I told 
them that the Board of Education and the community were coitcemed. 
I reviewed with them why they were concerned. 

Conditions Existing Before Applying Model 

. 'Specifically, these were the ^conditions existing before., 
administrators applied the M.B.O. model to their particular 
situations* and set up objectives. A short explanation of what 
was not done under the old system and a need for doing it follows: 
Objective (1) Poor visibility on the part of high scliool 
adjninistrators - 

Because of poor management techniques, 
administrators were too busy to visit classrooms, 
lavatories, and ^hallways and make themselves 
visible to the student body. If they were 
visible t9 the student body and in the classroom^, 
teachers would b^-able to carry out their respansi- 
^ bilities in supervising students and acts of 

vandalism would be decreased. ' . 

Because of poor visibility, morale of athletic 
teams was low; and because of poor support, Newing- 
tjon had losing atliletic teams. There definitely 
was a need for Newj.ngton High School administrators 
especially the high school principal, to devise 
strategies to make himself more visible to athletic 
teams. 
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Objettive (2) - Improved supervision of tlic teacjiing staff - 

Teachers were rarely supervisee! • Only teachers 
wlio wer^ going to be place4x>n tenure status were 
observed and supervised. Teachers who ar^ never 
supervised become lax in carrying out the in- 
structional process. There was a need for such 

N 

supervision. The need for carrying out this 
objective was to improve the teachers ' perfor- 
mance in the classroom. Even excellent tbacliers 
had a ^leeU to be supervised to help tltem cope 
witli constantly changing conditions. . 

Objective (3) - Encourage parental involvement in the schools - 

' Parents were never involA^ed in the high schopl 
programs. There was no organized parent advisory 
group, and parents were not organized as boosters 
or supporters of atliletic programs. Parqnts or 
parent advisory groups can be of tremendous 
' assistance to any school administrator. They can 
be used as a forum for dissemination of information 
to die public, and tliey can also be used to support 
various programs in a school, be they athletics or 

. the music program. 
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.Objective (4) - Update Niewington's High School graduation 
requirements ^ ^ . ^ ' 

. : JBefore the ^pJLication o£« the M.B.0. /model, ^ 

the Board o£ 'Education and parents questioned . 

\ ' . * H whether graduation ^requirements' we or*^ 

X ' ' • • \ • ■ ' ■ » * 

^ \ ^ ' ^ deficient/ There was. a need, therefore,, for a 



\- 



comparison to be made wiiiti^pther school systems 
^ \ across the country. , ' ' • , • ^ 

■ -fx " - ' * ■ 

1 • " \ p . * ■ " 

objective (5) - Better U,tiiization(o£' Adininistrators-\,Wbyk Time 

■ , J ' ■ V ' ■-. ■ — ~^ — ? 

Objectives one, two and threfe previously 

reviewed were directly related to this objective/ 

Becaus^e administrators did not 'know fiow to manage 

tiieir ti^ie propferly, they :siid not have/tim? to ^ 

"^^^ ' j"*' . -r^^upervise^aachers properly, be^visible^to students 

■ • \ ^ ■ ■ 

and teachers, prevent v^dalism, be pre3ent at- 
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athletic games and develop improved management 

\ • • ' ' ' *' 

techniques. As a result, needed tasks were left 

uncompleted. Hence ^, it was time that needed* to 

be maaagad. " . 



Objective (6*) ^ Investigate the study of weighting arid ranking 
of grades^ at the hi^h school ' 

\ Parents w^re suspicious of the Way 'class 

- ; rank was determined. They believed that perhaps 

many students who took difficult courses such as 

physics, chemistry, calculus,* etc. were being 
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penalized when conpajed to students who took -social. 

^ • " " > ^ ■ ■ / 

science courses which .w^re far easier. Parents were ' 

■■ . ^ ' • ■ ■ 

apprehensive that their children, might not be 

' " . ■ • " ' ^ \ • \» _ 

accepted tp colleges if they.did not rank high' among 
the high school graduates. Student's, therefore; were 
,being »encouragpd by their parents to ayOid difficult 
courses.' Therefore, a 'need existed for a study to 
determine whether weighting af grades. would change 
class rsnking^ ' * 

Test the^ academic competency' of] all grade, eleven 
students in the areas of j language ^rts, mathematics 
science,^ and' social studies . 

^ ■ ■ J. ^ ^ 

An area of accountability requested by the Board 
of Eduifktion was the compfet^tency level of high school 
students in the areas of ^nguage arts ,^ mathematics , s 
science and social studies. Critics of education 
•in the community were constantly stating tljat higli 
school graduates were deficient in the basic skills 
of language arts and mathematics. In the past, high 
school students were never given any achievement tests 
to determine how they compared to national norms. 

To give recognition to students who achieved 
academically ' ' 

Traditionally, students who achieved well academi- 
cally were never given any recognition for their 
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individual performance.- Award assemblies were 
held only for athletes. At these assemblies 
atliletes were given trophies for perfonrting 
on, their resjiective teams.- High acaSemic 
acliidvers w^re not given any trophies or certi- 
ficates in recognition of their achievment. 
Hence, there was a need to correct thts 
situation. 



Objective (9) - To conduct a follow-up survey of the Class of 1974 

The cpmmmity and the Board .of Education 
t wanted to know what happened to its high school 
graduates. Did thdy go directly to college 

' or did they obtain employment? No JLnformation 

■J . - 

was available to answer their questions. They 
were requesting *& status report of. its high . 
school graduates. Surveys were never made to 
determine this information. In order to make 
changed for the improvement of curriculum 
and oth^r instructional areas and to guide 
students into proper careers a. need existed 
for a follow-up survey of its high school 
graduates. 
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How I. Set Plans with Administrators to Achieve Objectives 

- In order for each administrator to set up plans for the achieve- 
ment of the above objectives, the M.B.O. model which I had designed 
had to be carefully followed by them. I set up various conferences 
,with them individually to review, the model. 

At the init;ial conference, plans were discussed for the achieve- 
ment of the objectives. I acted as a "helper" in assisting the admin- 
istrator in setting forth the procedures or means by vrtiich the ob- 
jectives were to be achieved, and the outcomes expected. Specif i- 
cally these were the plans used to achieve each objective^ 

Objective (1) - Increased visibility on the part' of high School 
adjninistrators 

Means : 1. Each administrator at the high school was to observe 
at least one classroom during the year. There were 
eighty- six classroom teachers; hence, the task had 
to be divided among the principal and his three 
assistant principals. 

2. At least one administrator at the high school would 
be floating through the high school at all times and 
would make himself visible to students and faculty. 

3. The high school principal would attend* at least one 
* game in each varsity sport.* 

Objective (2) - Improved supervision of the teaching staff 
Means:' 1. ^lans were made by administrators ajid me for 

scheduling classroom observations more fret^uently. 
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4. 

t 
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5. 
6. 

Objective (.3) 
•* Means : 1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Objective (4) 
Mciuis ; 1 . 
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Plans were made by administrators and me for the 
utilization of video tape while the teadier was 
instructing. 

Plans were made by the ^administrators and me for the 
utilization of data gatl;iering techniques. 
Plans were made by the administrators and me for the 
use of classroom observation instruments. , ' \" 
I set up plans with administrators to distinguish 
between data pnd inference. 

I planned with adminiistrators to utilize supervisory 
conference cycles. * . 

Encourage parental involvement in the school 
At my suggestion, administrators planned for the 
organization of a parent advisory council in tlie 
schools. 

Plans were made to" interest parents to belong to parent 
advisory councils. 

Plans were developed for a schedule of meeting^ with 
agenda determined* by parents . 

I suggestedq^lans for administrators to use the parent 
advisory councils as a sounding board for. school programs. 

Update Newingtou^s higli school graduation Ircquirements 
I suggested plans for administrators to contact 
principals of nationwide schools, selecting schools 
with a profile similar to Newington High School. 
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2, Plans were made to study and analyze 198 documents 
secured from school districts throughout the country. 

3. Plans were made to review Newington's requirements ' 
- ^ for graduation in light of those other schools. 

Objective (5) - Better utilization of administrators^ work time 
Means: 1. I planned with administrators to identify time 
wasters. 

2. Administrators and I planned to log events contri- 
buting to time wasters. ^' 

3. I planned with administrators to prioritize time 
wasters and help them develop criteria for measuring 
impact of time wasters. 

4. I planned with administrators to devise techniques 

to prevent time wasters. * 

Objective (6) - Investigate the study of weighting 3nd ranking of 
grades at the high school ~ 

Means: 1. I planned with admiiiistfators to fonn subcommittee 

* to develop a quality point system. 

'2. Plans were made to rerank first 100 students of the 

1974 gradyiating class. 

3. Plans were made to experiment with the use of weighted 

/ grades to determine the effect on class rank. 

^ • . \ 

Objective (7) - Tes t tlie academic com[)ctency of all grade eleven 
' ' <r o- students in the areas oPlanguage arts, matliematics\ 
^ science, and social studies . I 
»^ 

Means : 1. Plans were made for tlie** inservicing of staff members 
involved in the administration^ of tests. 
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2. Plans were made to select appropgriate tests. 

3. I planned with ^administrators to provide a sunmary 
and analysis "of test results. 

Objective (8) - To give recognition to students who achieved academically 
Mean?: 1. High school principal and I devised recognition forms 
for academic achievers, 
2. We devised plans for the setting up .of .procedures 
for individual recognition of students who had 
achieved honors. 

Objective (9) - To conduct a follow-up .survey, of the Class of 1974 
Means : 1. I met with administrators to set up plans for an 
ajd hoc committee to set up procedures and a time 
line to condci€j>^tudy. ' ♦ 

2. I met with administrators to plan on the best form 
of questionnaire. ^ 

3. J met witli administrators to plan how data was to 
be analyzed. i ' 

\tfhat was done to remedy situation ? 

I established a management system for monitoring tlie progress tliat 
6ach administrator was making for remediating situations previously 
existing. The plan for achieving the objectives has already been 
discussed. After the formulation of^ those plans, an ev6nt schedule 
was set up as described in my M.B.O. model. Numerous interim conferences 
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were held with-^each administrator to check the progress' Sfgainst the 

pre-established plans. These. were held between November 1 and June.., 

Splecifically, the following .w4s done to iremedy the situation: 

Objective . (1) - Increased visibility on tlte part of high school 
administrators ] T ' 

1. The high school principal* visited the football training 

camp in Vermont* 
2.. 'The high school principal and his assistants attended 

both athletic av^ards nights. 

The high school administrators attended the football 
dance, smqker, football banquet, and football breakfast, 

4. Tlie high school principal becdme a member of "Friends ■ 
of Newingto^ High School Foptb^U" and attended five of - 
their business meetings held on Sunday evenings. 

5- The school administrators observed at least one • • 

classroom during the year. . ' , 

6. The high school administrators made frequent appearances 
throughout the building. *As a result, teachers made 
more of an effort to appear in corridors, hallwa^^g,^ 

and lavatories . ' ^ * ^ .^-i. * 

7. Administrators attempted to spend lesa time in tlieir * , 
offices^ and more time visiting students, faculty, and 
classrooms. " 

Objective (2) - Improve the supervision of tlip teaching staff * 
Tlie following was done by the administrators: 
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1. More, time of administrators was spent ot)serving: cl^ssroomsf 
rather^ thah handling paper work in their offices, ^ 

2. ',^ Administrators acquired supervisory skills. 
3^. Administrators planned with- teachers' what aspec!t^ of 

. teacher's ^lesson administrato'T* w^^s' to observe and 'to 

gather nedessary data tq illustrate ,to. teacher how* her 

., . * (f 

. i . . 

' instruction could improve • , / ^. . - 

.4 3: 'Teacher^ video-taped their lessons Which we^e :]je viewed ~ 
by. both teacher '^d ^administratpr. . 
5. Various observation and 'data gather.ing^ techniques ' 
V \> wei;e utilised by administratoY, « \. 
6V Administrators conducted siyervisory conferences^ ^ 
. Administrators 'held p^re conferences ;and pOst- • . 
' ^ ' -t confer(|nce;p 'with tQach'ers after the observation of 
a lesson, ' ^ ' ' * . ^ s ' 

Objective (3) - >lore parental invqlvement in the sdiools 
The following was dohe by Administrators: 

1. Patent advisory councils were organized ^by administrators^ 
.2. Parents were involved in. reviewing a number of school. 
• * program5i .such as guidance, physical education, business * 
edi^cation, and 'alternative learning programs. 

3. , Parents also reviewed ttie Stucjent Guide and werd asked 
. , to comment; 9n its .revision • 

4. Members of tlie figirents advisory council were veiy succqss- 



ful in 's]peaking befofe the Newington Town Council in pre- 
venting one-qtiart^r fhillion dollar budget cut. 
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» 5. The parents advisory couiicil al^o influenced the esta- 
. ' blishment o£ tliree other parent groups ^interested , iji 
, proinoting the band, orchestra, -and the football team. 
V ^ As a result,, there were manry activities^ conducted by 

r ' \ ' ' ' , 

' '<r^arents. such a^ dances, tlinners, exchange concerts^ and . * 

♦ * * t. ^ ' 

award programs. ' • * . , : . 

' *■ - ' 

Objective (4) - Updating Newington's High School graduation requirements 

, * ' \ * ' * • . 

l^e following was don6 by adminis!:ra'tors : ^ ... 

1.. A survey of graduation requirements in schools across the 

country, was matle. 

^ 2. Chief school officials of many states were contacted for 

suggestions and information,. ' ' . . 

3. An analysis was. made of the 198 documents obtained from 

scfiool districts throughou|, the country. The, 198 

documents included 26 cUttriculum guidl3S, 33 handbooks, 

. , or guides, 94 letters, 3 -enrollment and registration 

' guides, 2 .county guides, 21* public graduation require- " 

meat lists, 12 .pi;ogfam study booklets, J .planning guides, 

'and 3 state or federal survey projects. ^ 

4*.- A complete description of what was done appears in ' 

' Appendix.?. , . ' . ^ 

•Object?ive (5) - Better utilization of administrative work time 
, llie following was done 'by administrators to remedy and imp)rove 
' ' situation: - " • • • ' 



1. Tirae wasters were identified as: 
a. . telephone interruptions; ' " 

drop -in visitors; 

• -* • ^ 

c' meetings; . ' 
< • » . 

d. crises;' 

^ e. •lack^'df objectives, priorities,,' and deadlines; 
cluttered desk and personal disotganizatibn; « • 

g. ''ineffective delegation; 

h. involvement in routine"^ and detail ; * , 

X 

1 ' ' ' 

i. attempting too much at bnce and unrealistic 

- « time estimates. - " ' ■ " - 

2. Criteria for measuring impact of 'tijne wasters were 
\ , identified. Examples 'of these were: 

a. telephone interruptions; 

(1) number of calls taken unnecessarily; ' . ' • 

(2) number of minutes spent beyond reasonably 
requirements; 

(3) number ol calls placed unnecessarily. 

b. Drop- in visitors which should not have been received: 
' ' , (1) number of visitors whicli should not have been 

• ' received; " 

(2) number of minutes spisnt beyond reaiSonabXe expeX 
tations; _ , ^ V * • , 

t. Cluttered desk and personal* disorganization ;■» - 

(1) effect^\/e' daily plan in writing aji^ monitoring 
proems fbr* checking progress against plan daily; 
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(2) Amount o£ time lost due to searching for mis- 
placed document s,\ mist aloes made or deadlines 
missed. /' * ' " 

c. Ineffective delegation and "involvement in routine 
and detail: . ' 

(1) .amount of time spent on routine matters which 
' could have been delegated, eliminated, or 

consolidated; Sik 

(2) amount of time spent unnecessarily involved in 
detail. ' V . • ' 

Daily time logs were completed by administrators. 
Techniques were u^ed by administrators to avoid time 
wasters . • Tliese were: ^ . < ^ 

a. A time log of telephone calls was taken. Origin, 
extent 'artd causes 'of phone calls were evfiluated. 
Aiso, a timp' log of all visitors was taken. 

b. Quie{ hour*was established: ^ * 
(1) ne uuLgoing phone ca],ls; ' ^ 

• (2) no Fjaging; 

(3) no' unnecessary talking; 

(4) no excessive mavpment 

-c Secretarial effectiveness was inproved 

(1) Secretaries Screened calls and victors ^ 
- (2) Secretariats established work files 

. (a) urg^t. • - * 

(b> t/ do ' 
(c) 'dictate 
0) file 
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(e) review • , - 

(f) discard. * ^ 

(3) Secretaries set up poc|;^t dfesk calendar 
• (4) Secretaries prograinnied delegate reading 
. (5), Secretaries were encouraged- to: 
" (a) .take initiative; 

(b) use judgment; . 

(c) anticipate problems; 

*'(d)^ .screen trivia; * . ' 

(e) prioritize mail; 

(f) complete projects; 

(g) screen telephone calls; 

(h) makfe* appointments . 

' (i) handle routine correspondence .and 

decisions herself; ,^ I 
(j7 think 0^ better ways of ming things; 
J , .(k) improve prdcedures; - 
(1) ask questions; 

(m)' remjlnd administrator of what needs doingt 
Adjnini,stratorSt' learned to delegatd more. Ihey learned 
to .make only the decisions subordinates could not make. 
They did nothing that could be delegated. 
Tasks were scheduled by priority and realistic time 
estimates were made. Administrator^ desks became un- 
cluttered. ' ' 
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Objective (6) - Investigate tlto study t)f weighting ctfid ranking oF 
grades at the\tyigli school ~^ . " 

Hie following was done by administrators^ and staff: 

1, A .subcommittQe of administrators gind teachers was 

\ formed to develop a quality point system; 

2^ * Letters were ser^t to various high schools to obtain 

I infonnation about the usp of a weighted grade structure. 

. Opinions about the' use of weighted grddes were al,so 

st)ught;. ^ 

3. Letters were sent to .two and four- year. colleges who usually 
matriculated a majority of high schopl students. Questions 
asked of the colleges were: , ^ 

a. IVllat value do you place on, class rankj^ 

b. Do you distinguish between a weighted and an 
^unweighted rank? / 

c. * Wliat use do you make of weighted grades; on a high , 

school t^ranscript? \ • , 

Of thdi colleges Liiat responded, the majority indicated that 
class nink was an impox tail t^ factor iri admissions. 

4. A quality point systen) wa§ devised and tlie first one * 
hundred students of the 1974 graduating class v^;ere re- ; 
ranked according to the course weighting. (See Appendix L) 
The committee chaired by a high scliool administrator wanted, 
to sec if there would be any significant difference in the 
ranking. . i • • 

, 5. The r^ults indicated tliat a very ^ small percentage (4%) • 
of tlie students had a ten point or more change to their 
advantage in class rank. , . ^ ^ 
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6^' After the. at)hve- results were obtained', it was HqCided 

' •. • \ * ■ •* *" 

not to recommpnti^ any change in the weighting of grgidgs 

presently used a^ the J^ewington High Sj:hool. - . ' - 

It was noted that most Newington graduates,' over a period of 
many years , have gained entrance to ttie colleges and universities 
of their choice. This experience led to a conclusion that the grading 
system used by Newington High School, measured against the imperfections 
foynd in all grading systems , is as effective and satisfactory as any - 
weighted method. (See Appendix L) ^ ' 

• ■ ^ ■ *, 

Objective (7) - Test the academic competency of all grade eleven • 
students in^ the areas of language arts , science 
mathematics, and social studies. 

' ^ ^ 

^ "^The following waS done by^-a^JminiStrators: \ _ ' 

■ .* ♦ ' ' * . ■ ■ ■ . 

1.: An assistant high school prinqipal chaired an,adminis^ 
■ • ^ I ■ ■ \ ' 

trative team, to provide direction to accomplish this . 

objective. The team wias composed of high sch6ol " ' , 

department heads ^d townwide ^supervisors,. " . ^ 

Provisions were made for administering the test 

Selection was made qf tlie appropriate standardized test^ 

Test was administered on Aptil 2, 1975 . 

^An'analysis of test results was ijiade • ' - / 

6.' -Data obtained from the test results revealed the 

■ ■ ^ ' 

percentage o£ eleventh grade* students vdio demon- . . 
strated a competence in math> science, language 
arts, and social studies,. equivalent to the 
national level. 




^ 7.."Jlesults of tests indicated that Newing ton' students ^ , 

' *■ . ■ . ■ 

'ranked well above tlie national average. 

» (See- Appendix P) ; " ' . ' 

Objective (8) - To give recognition to students who achieved 
academically l ^ ~ ** 

Tlie following was done by administrators!' / . - 

1'. (v^rocedures were "set yp,for individual recognition -, 

of students who made' the honor roil.. ' - 

; 2. Principal worked with members of the Nationai*^ Honor 
ft * ^ * " • * , ' * 

Society to obtain- display cases for the purpose , i 

of publicizing outstanding student achievement. 

3. * Newspaper articles were written giviag students 

recognition for high achievement. . : 

• ' " / ' ^ \ " 

4. 'Certificates of achievement were ciwarded to \ . 

' ^ . ■ \, 

students who made grades with honors\ x 
(See Appendix J)^ * ' ... 

Objecitive (9) -, To conduct a folldw^-up s urvey of the crass~o^ 19^ 
The following was ^donQ ^yc> administrators: 
1. A' survev form was mailed to each member of the 

. 1974 graduating .class. . . * * 

v2. Data obtained from the survey was analyzed by the^ 
a^jninistrators. • ^. 

, 3. Results of the syrvey indicated that most students 
continued into some^ form'of.pdst high school ' 
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education. Only 14 of the class of 414 students, 
3.3%, entered the armed services. The remg^ining 
graduates obtained jobs. ' ' ' 

Evaluation of the extent of success of administrators in achieving ^ . 
the objectives ' ^' ~ ' - 

Most of the objectives already discussed were achieved by most- 

of tlie 'administrators by applying the M.B.O. model. . Instead of 

managing the schools on the basis of "crisis management" and reacting 

to problems, administrators* learned how to plan and anticipate how 

to prevent the occurrence of problems.- The following is an account 

of the extent of the success or unsuccessful attempt of administrators 

to achieve the . objectives set forth to correct what was wrong before^^ 

the applic-ation of the k.B^.O. model :^ 

Objective (1) - Increased visibility on the pafrt of high school 
' ' . administrators ' " '' 

As a result of 'administrators becoming more visible in the 
clrassrooms, corridors, hallways, and athletic fieldi,^the following 
changes took place: * ^ ' 

1. Vandalism decreased tremendously. Damages to lavatories, 

ceiling tiles, and electrical fixtures diminished. The * 
': ' ' ' 

dollar amount spent for glass breakage was decreased 
from $22,000 in tlie 1973-74 school year to $14,000 • 
during the 1974-75 school^ year with most of the reduction 
taking place after January 1, 1975- ' 
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Newihgton's athletic teanis changed from consistent 

losers to winning teajns. The Newington football 

team only lost one^ game * during the year, a record 

for the school. The basketball team won most of 

their games and played for the .state cliampionship,. 

The baseball team had a winning record. Tlie same 

treijds were displayed for soccer, track, swinmiing and' 

golf teams. There was no doubt that tfie encouragement 

and support given by the school administrators 

increased the morale of the students. In addition, 

administrators had made great attempts to organize 

parent groups such as "Friends of Football" to give 

inoral support to the students participating in 

atliletics. In fact, the total Newington community 

became great supporters, o^ the athletic school 

endeavdrs. Newington haa*-l)!fecome the "Notre Dame'/ 

and "Green Bay." The transformation was amazing. \ 

Communicant ion and rapport with students had improved, 

tremendously. , . ' " ' 

Teachers were observed by administrators frequently 
« 

* * 
during the 1974-75 school year. No longef did 

adjninistrators. spend most of their time in their 

offi^Ges. With improved management teclinique? obtained 

through the utilization of time management, they were 
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able to find time to help and 'assist teachers' in 
improving instruction and, thus, helping childxen 
to .learn better . 

Objective (2) - Improved supervision of the teaching staff 

As a result of working on their management objectives in 
applying the M.B.O. model, administrators had improved tlieir - 
^supervisory skills, and were nov>r inpre capable of assisting teachers 
which was the real role of supervision. Administrators conducted 
preconferences', collected data during the observation of a lesson, 
and conducted follow-up post conferences, teachers w^re receptive 
and very appreciative of the new assistance given to them. 

During the preconferences with teachers, administrators 
requested of teachers what area they wanted the administrator to 
collect data on so that administrator could make suggestions for 
improvement. " . 

As a result of using new supervisory skills, adininistra^rs 
had teachers video-tape tlieir lessons. Teachers could tlien visually 
observe defects in their lesson. For example, during a post conference 
the ^administrator poin^ted out to the teacher that she- had asked 57 
questions while students only asked three. Students gave 41 positive 
response? and only two negative responses. When the administrator 
confronted the teacher with /this data, the teacher responded that she 
would attempt to involve th^ students more. The teacher believed 
that thi5 type of supen/'isijon was very, beneficial and she thfnked the 
/administrator for his assistance.^ ,V ^ 
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Another teacher who was involved in the supervisory experience 
Stated durinjg the preconference that she talked too much in her, 
classes and studeiits did not have an opportunity to express them- 
selves. At the preconference she requested the administrator to 
collect data which would substantiate or refute her feelings. -The 
administrator, observed her classes. IVhen the findings were dis- 
cussed with the teacher at a post conference, she found out that 
she had talked almost 80% of the* time and asked two questions for 
every one the student asked. The teacher after being confronted 
with this data stated that itl the future she would make a con- 
certed effort to give students an opportunity to express themselves. 

A third teacher, in a preconference, thought that she had 
* * -I 

a speech pattern problem, using the expressions "okay" and "all 

right" and requested assistance in this area. In the post confer-' 

ence, after the data had been collected by the administrator, it 

was pointed out to her tliat she had used "okay" an average of 

20 times and "all right" an average of, four times in two ten-minute 

periods. After this feedback, the teacher promised to work on 

tvhis problem. In a follow-up vi^it, taking the same data, the- 

teacher had improved to such a point that in three ten-minute 

data gathering periods she used "okay" only, two times and "all 

rfght" at no time. Hie teacher indicated that she had made a 

concerted effort to improve her speech pattern. The teacher 

felt that this type of supervision was very beneficial to her. 
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Supervisory skills on tJie part of administrators had improved 
tremendously after applying the M.B.O, model. 

Objective (3) - Encourage parental involvojiient in the schools 

As^a result of applying the M.B.O, model, parents became 
more involved in the schools. Parent advisory councils WQre 
organized. At the high school the Parents' Advisery' Board 
consisted of 24 parents, six from each grad^ level, which met a 
minimum of six times during the school year. All parents of 
students in the high school were permitted to attend the meetings. 
The parent advisory group became a sounding-board on school pro- 
grams, policies and regulations* \ - ^ 

Parents also became involved in the 23 major activities , of 
the Music Department. These included concerts, festivals, 
e)(jchange programs, statewide- auditions and dances. Parents were 
involved in the above functions either as' chaperones or comrtiittde 
members particularly in the planning of such events as tliof' Madrigal 
Singers' -Dinner Concert, the Pops ^CondWrt , ,tlie Music Department 
Exchange Visit, the Band Booster^s Dance, and the Annual Awards 
'Dinner, ' o - . 

In athletics, the parents were organized as a group-, speci- 
fically in football. They adopted tlie namp "Tlie Friends of Newington 
High School Football." Activities of this parent group were: a 
kick-off dance, a* smoker, a football banquet. Other parents' were 
involved in the following: an alumni basketball ganie, a donkey 
basketball game, and a testimonial for the basketball team in March, 
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/ In addition^ parents undeivrote the costs of a summer 
football camp for ':the varsity team^, three aithletic awards programs 
for all sports, and offered a scholarship to a high school atliiete, 
boy or girl, in addition to a football scholarship given to a 
senior boy on. the varsity team*. Hence, as a result of applying 
the M.B.O.. model, parental involvement in the schools hkd been* \, . 
encouraged. ' * • 

Objective (4) - Update Newin^ton High School's graduation requirements 
' ^ To satisfy the concerns of parents, this- objective had' b^en • 
established. Tlie M.B.O. model was applied^ and ^ the following is 
evidence of ijLs .completion. (Se^ Appendix P) The admioistrator 
wrote to chief sdhool -officials of each state, and upon receiving 
"information from them, hie'obtained a cross* section qf samples of/ 
108 Schools with profile^ similar to. thal^of Newington High ^chdoi. 
In analyzing the data the, administrator reported that there were ' 
certain, trends that.wgre clear-ly evident. For exajnple, there were 
certain changes in educational thinkyig taking place. J First , tlie.re * 
was aji increase in the total number of credits required for gradu- 
ation. From a very popular position not too long ago of requiring 
sixteen credits for graduation, a move was noted to require as many 
as twenty- two credits for graduation. Secondly , some decreage^.in 
rigidity acconpanying tlie. increase in total credits require^d was 
observed. Four credits in English were no longer required i,n a.ll 
four-year high schools. Almost an equal number of schools required • ; 
only three. • *c 



..Another .trend* was the iiurtiber of;\|vays by, which studejits could 
obtain credit .thVouRli ine^ns otlier thaji attefiding regularly 
scheduie{l classes' in public high schools. More than qne .soijrce . 
exprQSSgd tlie thought that yofWig people ^should do some of their' 
learning' for -credit ^Outside of te^le school vf&llg in tlie r?&l *adult 
working worldf ' 

. V In comparing Ney>ringtoii High School with other schools through- 
\ ^ ^ . * • » . ' ^ . ^ - • 

but the country-, Ncwington required 17 including 'one credit in 
physical educatiom lliis. was','l»5 credits le^s than the^ average bf.lQ»5 
credits reqiiijed by 'the 9*3 s.chools repoCrting\. and* tliree'^ less than the 

S ■ ' " * ^ • 

most frequenJLly inentiojied requirements. ' . ■ 

Jn.],.ight of the data collected, Newington High Schbol compared 
•favorably with most *5f th(^'93 high schools. Iliq' administrator ^lade 
the 'foll^owirig rec6iiiinpaolatioas. .,l1)ese were: f ' • ' * * m 
,1. Increase the requirements for credits . for graduation 
' * frpm r6 plu§ one in physical education. to at least.* 

18 plus one in physical education; ' < r \ 

' ' ' ' . ' ' \ / . ' ' [ * ' 

2. Increase the number of additional rtiethods by' wJ\ich 

• credits caij be obtained, including qredit by exami- 

natibn, credit tor courses I'aken simultaneoilsly at 
institutions oC higher IcanVing, cxcdit for corres- 
pondence courses, credit for off-crunpus experience.; 

Increase tlie social .studies credit requirement -frolA 
^ ■> ' < . » * 

one credit to fwo credits; . ,* * 



•' • 4. orfcr credit for ''such aecoinplisluiicnts as i-iitjcf- "■* 

scholastic sports, chcerleading , ar\ffl jijiasic groups' • . . 

.> * ' " " * ' • * 

5uch*as jazz band aji<^/or 'driver eduoation. ' ' \, 

'Ihes:, reconnTicnjJatioiis. were 'accepted by the'board^of education ajid 
plans were made for them to be incorj^orated in tlte fortlicomirig sgliool 
year. ' Parents weref very receptive to the recommended tfitinlge's. 

nie'''M.B.O. njodel had been Successfully applied aj'id the objec- 

* i * » • • * 

tiVe w.'ii>. achieved. ^ » 

Objective (5) -Bc ftter utilization of adjiiinistrative wo rk time 
^ ^ ' lliis objective had been established because acbninistrators 
wer^S .too busy th their desk diores to do ^iny fijanning or 

observation of classroom instuiction. As a result, problems cMid 

« • • • 

ybrush fires'* wdre becoming so prevalent that tliey were unable to ^ 

cope wijih thcjn. In' order for, school administrators to'keep up 

and stay, ahead of tfie many tasks which were necessary in adminis- 

teri-ng dieir ^school in today's changing society, the objective of - . 

time manageitiunt had ^ to be established- with ^lienv in order .for them to' 

manage their time properly. 

In applying^ the M.B.G\. model, most of the acbninistrators, 

except one, were able to identify time wasters, set Up time logs 

and establish techniques to. improve the utilization of tlieir time 

for more nebded administrative ta^sks', •'llie administrators established 

Criteria for measuring the im|)act of time wasters and developed . 

solutions which would avoid the waste of. their tiflie. 
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nie.acbninistrators' adopted tlife suggestions tliat 1 had* ' " 
* * • • * • * 

submitted to them on tlie use *pf time m^iagement. Time Wasters 

identified were: ^ telephone interruptions; drop -in visitors;* 

meetings; crises; cluttered ' dQsks ;. ineffective delegation; v 

involvement in too^much detail; leaving teigks unfinished; and 

".It 

inability to say *'no./' , * ' ' \ . 

* * . Admitiistrators have done tlie following to improve, the 
use of tlieir available 'tljne'. 
, . '1. They established' a quiet hour of unavailability. * 

2I lliey improved th6 effectiveness of tlieir, . ^ 

secritajfies. * . / ^ 

3. ' Tliey learned to delegate more..(^ 

4. 'Ilicy sch<^UuIed tasks by pjibrity, , " 

One sfdministrator was vur\able to' complete this objective " . 
because he stated' that he had constraints in carrying out this 
' objective. Ile^ stated that he would recycle tliis*: objxsctive in 
tlie forthcoming year.. ' • * . , • • , - , 

Administrators who successfully imiyicmented this objective 

had more time to 'handle some of the' 'tasks which were previously,.. 

ncTglected. For exajnple^ tliey had. mdre time to observe and^super- 

vise teachers. 'Ihey had more time to rpl^ito to students mid parents, 

arid 'they hdd more time to plan -for* future activities^ 

Objective (6) - Invest ig n to th e'sl*U(ly .oT wei ghting find rajiking . , 
of grades at tlicnii^ti schoal' ^ . ^ 
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The objective wns set up and the>l.B.O/ model Was applied 
because parents wanted assurange that tlie 'present manner of deter 
mining cla^s rajik did not jeopardize their children's opportunity 
for placemept in the college of their , choice. 

1l(e. administrator ir\yolveTJ in this objective formed a 

V < „ • • •» ' 

conunittce to study this problem. A quality point system was 

devised and the first 100 students in the 1974' graduating class 

were rcranked according to the course weighting. , Advanced matlie- 

matics, science, -and several Unglish-'cL^sscs v/cre a$sigrted a 

weighted factor to each cdurse. The results indicated .tliat the 
» ■ * • , 

number of students whose position in the Tanking would have l)CGn 
substoJitially aUered was judged to -bQ relatively small , --only 4^ 
Because of thi,s, no chaogc was made in the weighting of grades 
at* the NcwingtOTi High School. • Parents and the Board, of education 
were given the results, and they accepted the majority report 
recononendation not to maJ^e any changes at .this time. Ihe M.B..O. 

modcl'was successfully applied .and the objective wns achieved. 

' ' ' *» ■ • 

Objective (V) - 'I'csf {he 'Mcadomic comi^cteMcy of. all grade el even 
filudciits llrtlie ar ras cfr ialiguag c artsTTiiiallie- 
matics, sciehco. ;incl social stuclies 

llie Objective was set up and the M.B.O. model was* applied 
because hoard of education mbmbfers and paroiits wanted to compare 
tlie compelcncy level of Newington High School students witli 
natiomU:- nor^ns. No data had ever been supplied befoi^e. 
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All adjiiiiustrat'ivR fcain selected .the appro'priale standartlj 

test and provisions were made fj^r acbninistering the test. Hie 

* * 

test.wSE^s administered on Aprjl 15, 1975 and a sunmiaiy and analys 
of;\he t'e^t results were made. From this analy!;is°a comparison 
was made of the academic conjpetcncy of Neivington High -School 
eleveint^i grade students with national- norms. ' Ihe national 
average for the test results was In the 50th percentile and 
Nevyington students had test scores thq.t were follows: 
1. In the area o,f science, Ncwing ton students 
" * nchieved in tlie 84th percentila. • 
' 2. In the area of social studies, Newingtoji 
• , ' ; * students achieved in the 8lst percentile. 
\> .fii^the area of lingl ish,' Newington 'students 
. achieved in the 78th percentile. 
' 4. 'In the area of mathematics, Newington students 

achieved in the 75th' percentile, , ' * : 

In the light of the test results, it was evident that * 
Npwington students rajiked well above the natiorial a\?erage. 
Data of test results was submitted to the Newington Board of ' 
Education^. IVotli parents and board members were pleased with 
the results. They were satisjied {J\at .Newington students wc^re 
al:>ove national nomis^in apademic comj/ctencics of language arts, 
mathematics^ , science, and social -studies. 

« 'llie. M.B.O. model was successfully applied' aaid the 
'objective was achieved. . • 
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Objective G8) - Givo recogi iitloii to students who' achieved 
, - AccfJeTiucnlly 

9 

, ***** ' • 

The objective was set up and theJM.IUO. model, was applifed 
because students who achieved welL academically rarely were given 
any rccognitidm Parents had coiiii)laincd that 911 ly students who 
achieved . in athletics were given recognition. 

, Hie high scliool principal, tJierefore, devised recognition 
foniis for students who had acliic^ved acadeniicnlly. .%{Sce Appendix J) 

'Ihe high school principal also set up prdcedures for individual 
recognition of students who^ had aclnevcd high grades. The procedures 
were as follows. All student grades were averaged. . Students with 
a ten-qiKility point average, receivbd high honors.. Students witli 
an oight'-qual i ty point average r-eceived honors. The principal ' ^ 
•workpd with inenihers- of the National Honor Societ)^ ajul encouraged 
"them to purchase bvo display cases for the purpose of publicizing 
outstajiding student acliievenient. Photegraphs and articles wore 
posted in these^cnses. In addition, ail honor roll was posted each 
quartcy*. Certificates of Aqjuevemchl; were awarded to 'students who 
miide honors and high honors. • Newspaper articles were writ^ten 
to. publicize the achievement of honor students. An awards . * 
assembly was instituted to- present awards? to high achieving 
students. , , . 

"Parents and' board of * education inombers were pleased with 
what wiis instituted. 'Hie M.B.O* model was . st/ccessfully applied 
and. the objective was achieved.^ . , 
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Objective (9) - To>conduct a- follow-up survey of I heclass ol 1974 

The objective was set up and the M.B.Ot model was applied. . 
because the community and tlie board o£ education wanted to know 
:^hat happened to' it$> high school graduates . ' They were questioning ^ . 
- . wKellier sti!iden% wer^ being guided-. (?crrectiy . .... 

» ' . Adjidnistrators wHo'%ere"^ass this objective fo™ed' a ' * . 

#"••■• . . " ' ' ■* . ' 

committee to set up procedures for ^tlie implementation of this ' 

, *" • • 

objeetiw^- A xiuestioiinaire-was coi^^^ and mailed to all 

students who had graduated in June of 1974. 'llie committee had ' 
' inv^stig£jtqd similar questionnaires used by other school systems. 

. llie questionnaire was mailed to 421 students., Qata obtained 
/ from the survey^ was^ analyzed ..by the administratorl ; Results of , . ' 

, . the survey indt^tted .that most students continued -into some fom 

of post high school education. Two Hundred and Nind^ty (290) of a^ 
1 class of 414 students were enrolled in post high school education. 

Only, 14 of the^^tiss of 414 students; 3.3?;, entered" the armed 
y services. The remaining graduates had. obtained jobs. • ^ 

" , Again the community aild tlie board of education were ' 

. satisfied, llie M.B.O. Hijiodel was successfully applied and tlie 

- r ' " , . . 

■ ^ • ' ' . •» 

abjective wiis' achieved. 
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REVIEW OF M.B.O. MODEL BY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
; ; IN OIHER SQIOOL SYSTEMS "7 ^ 

^ • • • . ' 

In«order tQ determine whether or not 4±e M.B.O. model could be 

\ ■■ ' , 

applied beyond the setting o£ the Newington School System, I requested, 

interviews with school* superintendents or assistant* superintendents o£ a 

number of sx:hool districts situated in various p^rts o£ the State o£ 

Connecticut wh^ were interested in applying the concepts o£ management 

. * . ' 

by objectives, 

/ ■ • . . • 

The M.B[;0. model that I had prepared and applied in'^the Newington 

School System was reviewed care£ully by the various scIitoI superintendents. 

They were all very supportive o£ the model 'during the on-site Visits. 

They stated that the^ M.B.O. model would be of tremendous assistance to 

their school districts. , * , 

Betters were sublnitted to me by the various superintendents extolling 

the merits o£ the model. Some o£ their letters stated the £olloHing: 

"I was impressed by the contents o£ your work .and 
the very practical insights it prpvides working 
adininistrators.'V/- ' ' / ' . * ' 



"...a most valuable educational measurement device 
and one. which we can £ind eJctensive use £or in 
our district." 



"The project is well conceived and execyte^^d 
o£ high professional quality.'^ 

"The orgfaiiization o£ the model offers a format, 
for the iii^plementatiori of M.B.O. that is 
'sequential and comprehensive;" - 



"...would be valuable for our system and would, 
in ;fact/ improve our administrative capability^" 




i 



"I particularly appreciated" the thoroughness* 
and sequencing of the steps in your, plan and 
must relay favorable comments from our staff 
on its practicability." 

' "It^will be of value to this school system and 
I , would think to any school system concerned 
.with management contrbl." 

.*■ - - • \ ■ f ■ ■" ' 

"Your model will be of assistance to oyr district, 
Witliin the ^near future, we will attempt to incor- 
porate the major concepts of your model and ideas - 
into the .public -school system." ' ' * 

"I plan to inauguarate many of the features of 
this model during the 1975-76 school year. The 
model is one that I. feel can be easily imple-. 
mented by the management team of a school systefti." / 

• ■ ■• /-f ; ■ 

"There, is little question that ^our particular / . 

project IS not only of* apparent high quality, but • I 
/ / it is also most timely in its presentation and , 

availability." \ ' ~ . ^ . ^ 

"...you have captured,, in very concise format, a • ' 
process ivhich would be extremely helpful. for your- 
self and othe^ administrators in the evaluation of 
admin i^.tta tors fot whom they are responsible." 

Copies of letters from oveif^ ten school districts written by superin- 
tendents or assistant superintendents of schools are included in the 
Succeeding pages of this report attesting to the objectives of niy practicum 
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Comraents Relating to 

an M.B.O. Model 
School Administrators 



/ 



I fO\ind th^is Co »b.e an eKcollcnt and impressive document relating fo management 
Ijx 'ob ji^c tives . * IP 'would be an outstanding tool witli which to in-service those * 
, sdhooX districts not yet * familiar. wj,th this e.valuativc technique and has mucli to 
offer thos^' districts .who wisli to refine their procedures though they may already 
"Se using thi^ approach/- " > - 

^ "* . • 

treat and appropriate use is made' of the appendix as a means of illustrating the 
points under, discussion, ^Clear and conciTse examples are used throughout the paper' 

I found the information in step 4 on pages 19, 20, 5l and 22, whjch related 

system wide goals^and the various types of performance objectives, to be 

r particularly meaningful ^ since often these inter-relationships are not always 

clear. * ' ^ 

9, ^ 

On P4ge 24 in the^third line from the bottom, 1 am pleased to see the word 
**h.elper" being emphasised, abut on pc^ge 25 in the eighth line from the bottom 
the sentence starting with |'The development of subordinates'* could produce 
some liostility. There /^is no doubt as- to the truth of the statement, but 
perhaps it can bev put a little more delicately so that one does not fee-l to 
be inanimate and in need of being developed as an idea or project is developed, 

*ltj conclusion, I thitik what impresses me moqT about this document ps 1 read it 
oVer, is how well Mr. ^Orsomarso afctually lives -this model through his own actions. 
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OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
NEWINGtON HIGH SCHOOL 



DATE: Jun6 26, 1§75 

'^TO: Mr. D. Frank OrsOmarso/ Assistant Superirvten/flent 
FROM: . " Principal * 

SUBJECT: Comments on ''M.B.O, Modal for School Administrators" 



The ''M.B.O. Model for School, Administrators*' is a succinct readable 
handbook which can readily be used as a practical toiJl by a school 
system to implement or to improve upon a management by objective 
operation. 

Steps ' ih the operation follow in a logical order; educational 
jargon has been dprle away with and those terms that are used are 
plearly explained. The addendum gives examples of f»oals, J.ob 
descriptions and evaluative forms which have met the test of 
experieijce in a school system, - " 



mf 
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DATE: 



June 27, 1975 



TO:. 



D. Frank Orsomarso;' Assistant Superintendent of Schools 



FROM: 



Assistant Principal 



SUBJECT: 



M, n. 0. Model for School Administrators 



1. I found the structure of the Model very easy to follow 
ftom step to step. Having read page 10 of the model very 
carefully several times before I read any further, I found 
I was well acquainted with each step as I read through the 
model, 

2. Each step was carefully explained in c'lear, concise 
language. Further, each sfcep led logically to the next. 

3. Definition of terms used In this model was a good 
technique, since it forced the reader to use the same « ^ 
definition as the author. 

4. The inclusion of typical objectives I found to be of 
value, since these could be used to match against the text 
description* 
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NEWINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 

• - , . , • 

■ * 








DATE: July 9, 1975 




TO: Mr. D. Frank Or somarso ,* Assistant Superintendent 


- 


FROM: Assistant Principal 




SUBJECT: M.B.O. Model , ' . 

-.w - » • •• 

\ 




In reviewing your M.B.O. Model, I found it very easy-to read and 
, understand. The steps were outlined and discMssed cl^fearly , precisely 
' and to the point; Your definitions of goals and objectives is very 
clear. and should be^a help in^havfng people understand M.B.O, 




The examples 'gi\\n in the appendix wflUprovfe to be of great value 
for somepne who just starting in this type of ^valuation. 




On page 31, in the\last sentence, I believe the word "man" should be 
changed* to "supervisor." 




4 
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. Juni3 19, 197& ^ 



Dr.'Sam O.^ Kaylin . ^ ' 

Asaoc^Qte in Practicums' and Ga^e Developinqijt ' ' . 
Nova Unl^rersity " ' 

College Avenue / ~ . . - ^ 

Fort La'uderdale, Florida 33314 

Dear Dr. Kaylln: j 

I have had fho opportunity to ^monitor "the Mci;k1 H4;¥aclicum of 
Mr. JD. Frank Orsomarso' and can, attest to the foUowing: 



i. • Dc. Frank Orsomarso did' in fact perforni the work of 

deyelop4iig An M,B/0, Model for Schoot A itninistrators. . , 



-^'^J In my judgement', any "school system can use this*model to, , 
improve the effectiveness of it& school administra tors , 
and tircvrtacticum does achieve the objoctjves it* set out 
to acliiqye . ^ ^' v . 



A number of years ago I was involved in the development of M.B.O, 
sys.tems in a highly teahnical aerospace field. In the light of that 
background, I^am doubl/ impressed with the results of Mr, Orsomarso's 
efforts and cah attost to fact that he-did work diligently on the project* 

* _ Sincerely yours, 



-John. H./Cqnard 
E3cecutil^De Secretary 
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.blind CC: Frank 'Or.&omarso 



DANBURY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

SCHOOU ADMINISTflATlON DUIUDINO^ HiLL RIDOi; 
^ DANBUnV. CONNECTICUT OOSJO 

' H («oa)* 7f I'lioa 
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PASQUALE F. HAPPl 

Superintendent 
^/'john a. wolfke'il 

• ASSISTANT SMPERINTEMDEliT 
INSTRUCTION - CURRICULUM 



QARL A.^LA HAR 
ASSISTANT SUf>ERfNTENDENT 

Management services ' 



July 0, 1975 



'Dr. Sam 0. Kaylin ' . " ^ • , 

-JV'SsociatQ in Prddtid'ums and . - ' k V 

Ca^e Development * ' * - ... 

Nov^ University * , 

'^T^^^^oil'fege Avenue" " » , . ^ ^ < ' ' 

Foit Lauderdale, Floxida' 33314 " , ' 

^ ^ ^ *^ ' \ * ' ,\ . • ■ . — , 

Dear Dr.. * kaylin: ^ . • , ' - " 

' " 'I k " 

I have had an opportunity to review ancj evaJ^uate .th,e J4a,^i Hi 
Practicum of r4r. D. Frbnk Orsomarso/-anc3 believ.e that i^m able 
, ^ to^ attest to the following: / >. 

. "1. Mr • ^ Orsomar^o- did actually perform -the wc3rk repre- , • . ' 

.sented in hrs submission Vf* ''An M.B .O"^ ' Modpl for . I 
School , Administrators" . ' ' ' , . ^ ' • * : 

2* "^I believe thkt our school system, as *a;ny other, can " ' 
" make u\se of, the model 1' ^ . • . ' ^ ^ 

; ^ 3. ^ The' jl^ractjLcum *achieV6s ' its objective,' Its lis^e ^ ' ^ *• ^ 
should "^lelp improve the effectiveness' of -^cho61 • 
\ , administr_^tors / ' 

I wa& impressed' wit;h the ^effort ptit forth' by Mr. Orsomarso . 
in 'the development of his practicum and can' attest that he did' 
work^dllig\ently on' the project, • * . ' 



Respectfully, 

Pasqu^le F. 'Nappi 
Superintendent of Schools 




PFNtmlc 

Bl. Co: Mr. Orsomarso 



PUB,L\P SCHOOLS pF NEW BRITAIN • 

. ADfVUNrsfRATION '^UlLDING > 
NEW BmtA^N, CONN.' 06050 - ^ 



Marie s. GUSTiN: P|i. D. ; " . ^ i,., - . • - ^ . , " ^ 27 HiiLspr place 

SU^eWNTCNOENT OPr SCHOOLS ' • . " . . - * ^ P H 0 N E 2 24 .9 1 2 1 



. Jun^ 25,-1975 



0 • ^ ' , 

Mr. Frank Orr^cmnvf^o ' *■ - 
Assjlstant Superintendent' , • 

Newirigton Education Dept.' ' ^ ' • \ , ( 

.131 Ccd,ar Strrct ' ^ ^ • . • - 

Newington, Conn^ 06111 " . ^ ' - * 

Dear Mr, Drsanarso: 



V • 



* ' It was: with pleasure that- t had nn opportunity rGvle\^^^your com- 

'.niendable .project ti tled, An >M,D,D. Mod^l Cor School AdininiRtratorg ,^ I . • 
was impressed by thc-contcntp of your work and the very practical insights, 
it provides working administrators, 

■ • . ....... ^ ^ . .• • 

t T h{ivp f^hnrcd my views with Dr, Mario S. fXiR tliL^^per in tendon t of 

..Schools ikil- thL« di.rftrlct can cerfainly titiJLi 7o t hor^o ^ insi'p.hts you prcA/idd<;1. 
I- bolicvo 'fho clnviry oC your writing, your dov«^] opnu.Miral approach and yair - 
dpcunio^ntati on hhvr* tnado thin a most Valuable >ducati onal measurement device 
' and. one which we can find extensive use f or in uur district. ' * « . 

, Agaln^ thank yui for sharing this eval*Tiatl<-n project with the 
New Rri tain 'Srhool Oiptrlc t; May I convjey the personal appreciation of 
Dr. Max;ie S; Cimtiri in this regard. ' * . ; ' 

. ■ • .Sinceri>ly, ^ • ^ 

^ Carl R. Vondi ( i o 

_ ' . Assistant Superintendent for Personnel 



/ic . : — 

cc: Dr. Mari<; {>,\<Iustin' * \ ' k 
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29MainS!reol ' 
Cheshire, Conne^cllcut 0.6410 



STEPHEN AUd^UST 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 



ANfHOMY V. ESP091T0 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 



FRANCIS ROST 

ASSISTANT SUPEigNTENDENT 



June 27, 1975 



Mr. D, Frank Oraomnrpo, Ascistant Superintendent^ 

Newington Education Department ' 

131 Cedar Street*' ' ' • ' 

Newington, Connecticat Oblll * ^ ^ 

Dear Mrl Orsomarso: " ^ 

» ' ' ' / . • ' * * 

This "letter ic in reference tp the HBO Model foi;; School Administrators ' 
tlTat you have constrvictcd for use in public schoolp. llie project is well • 
conceived and executed dnd of high professional quality. 

It is our intention hpro in Cheshire to use this model for t\\e imple- 
mentation of MBO, anH i*t is also my intention to com>noiid it to fellow 
supcrintendontr. in the' Now Haven ar^a. 1 beJieve other ndministratore will 
find your MBO model iiBrfu] as M0O is* applicable to the current thinking'in* 
the adiiiinistration of public schools today. 

* • * ' • ' ' ' 

I wish to thnnk you Tor your professional courtesy in gi^ving- me the/ 
opportiJhity to read and use your MBO model. - • . ' 



Sincerely yours ^ 





Steplion Auf:tint 
Superintendent 'of Schools 



SA/mh 
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WlNftSOR Locks PUBLIC'^CHOOLS 

. FIFTY CHURCfi STREET > , 
WIWDSOR LOCKS^ CONNfeCTLC^Jf 06096 
. AREA CODE 203-6|23-2691 




Peter D'Arrigo, Ed. D. 
Super intenderxti of Schools 



f 



June 30, 1975 



Mr, Frtank Orsomarso ♦ \ , - ' ] 

Newing.tgn Education Dept." • 
131 Cedar Street' ' . ' 

Newlngtob, Corih* 06111 : ^ " " 

•Dear Mr, OrsomarsO: • . ^ 

I' am pleased ;to receive for review a copy of ^'An M,!^.©. 
Model For School Adjninistratdrs" . The organization' pf the 
mpdel offers a format 'for th^ . impjteriientation of M.B.O, that 
is*" sequential ' and Gompfehensive. The model further offers 
a number of •meaningful concepts and ideas" important toja 
succe3'sful M»B.O. program. " , . ^ 

\ Duiring". tbis new school year the model you .present • will 
serve as a referencje in the development of- a ms^hagement ^ . 
program for the' Windsor lipclcs Public Schooi:^, I will feel 
free tp'caXl upon you in its development • * 



Thank you* f or ^o^^ i^^terest and assistance. 



Very trill y yours,. 

Peter D^A^rigo 
Superintendent of 5^chools 



PD:pal 
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EAST dRANBY PUBLIC^ SCHOOLS 

East Granby. Connecticut. O0O26 



r* Laroy,M. Brown 

SUPtRINTCNDENT OF SCHOOLS 

Tcu eB3*e4ee 



July 3, 1975 



Mr» D*; Frgnk Orsomarso. 
Assistant ^uperipiendent . 
KJewington Public Schools/ / 
131 Ce^dr Street 
Newjngton, Connecticut 061 H 



Dear Mr .^Orsomarso : 



\ ■ 



I have reviewed your M.&'.O. Model for admin fst rotors and' 
,have discussed it with memBers of our staff. • 

Use of this'manage;ment tool, modifred to fit East Granby, 
Would be valuable*for ouV system and would in. fact improve 
ouradministrottve capability. 

I particularly appreciated the thorbughness ohd sequencing of 
thfe steps in your plan and must^relay favorable coiViments from ^ 
oor staff on its practi(f:ability . In fact^ we saW some mater ig I r 
we coui'd use now to improve 6ur existing, M. 6. 0 . jprocedgres.* 

Thank you for sharing fhe modefwith us. " ^ 



Sincerely yours, 
laroy M.^Brown 




. „ LMBribp 



'i !k 
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. NEW MILfORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS • 

' N|W MIUORD* COMNICTICUT Mm 

V ^ * 354*3235 > 

STANLEY J. SETEAR ' ' * DANIEL t, CENTER, Jfl. 

Attf. $«pt; of Schoolt, , . . . • Sup«rlo>fr>dtM of Schooli 



\ . ■ ■, July 3,. 1975 ■ 



V' 



Mr', D, Frank Orfrotnarso , ; 
Jiasisianjt',3u[jeranltt^ndent of Schools ^' 
♦Ilovmigion Public Schoolo^ 

fJ^vfineton, Connecticut 06III ^ \ - ' 

.Dear Mr-, Orsomart-o: 

Tliank yon for thQ^copy of the MBO model, / 

*I-'h wi"^l be of value lo' thly f^choo] pystcm and I 
v^ouljl tblriU tCony school system coiicoitied with 
manaeembnt control. ' • ^ 

Many of componfints^'of the mockO ^aM^Hrr. 16 
be coi»i?atibV \Ji,th concei'ts and princij^lay^^ I Inarned- 
vihllf^. taking tfto basic managCTiRnb ^cburni^^of the < * 
American Mana'^mont Associ^itiorii this y^ar, 
. . • ' / . . ' h 

^Very trvily yours ji 

Danl(0 ,E. CQntor^ Jr, 
Superintendent of Gchoolo' 



DEC;es 



■4- 



AVON 



PUBLIC 
•^SCHOOLS 



•O 
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July. 2, 1975 



Mr. D\ Frank Orsomarso ' • 

Assistant Supopi n.tendont of Schools 
Iv'owlnqton'Publ ic Schools 

Town ila I I " * 
151 Codar Street - . . 

Newlngton, CT 061 I I . - . 

Dear Mr. Orsomarso: 

I have received your model of MBO (managoment by objoctive) for school 
administrators, and studied every aspect of it very carefully. I must 
say In all honrsty that I compliment you on the extensi veness of the 
model and the depth and perception that was exhibited in all facets of 
the program. 

Your model will bo of assistance to our district. Within the near 
future, we will attempt to i incorporate the major concepts'^of your model 
and ideas into the public school system. 

It has been recently that we attempted to start some in-servic<3 train-^ 
inn anonp our administrators within tl^e d i stri ct . I am sure the infor- 
mation you supplied in your model will serve as a valuable assistance 
in helping us lay out our plans for future development. 

My sincere appreciation for your copy of the rrodel. 

Sincerely yours. 



/ 




Penna 

ssistant Superintendent* 
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34 SIMSBU'rV ROAD AVON. CONNECTICUT 06001 



JEL. (203) 678-0815 



Bo ard of E ducat ion 

605 ORANGE CENTER RQAD 
ORANGE. CONNECTICUT 06477 
. 203 795-4731 

f 

, Julvr^3,-1975 



Mr. D. Frank Orsomarso • ♦ * • • . Y ^' 

Assistant Superintendent « 
Newingtopi Eubiic Schools' . ^ 
131 Cedar Street - 
' . Newington, Conn. 06111 

Dear Mr. Orsomarso: . 

I have read carefully your Maxi II P?acticum regarding an 
lyi .B.C. I^odel for School Administrators. 

A modest effort has been made toward an M .B.C. process 
•for the administrators in the Orange Public Schools. Therefore, 
I haye found the model. to be extremely valuable and timely. 

I plan to inaugurate many of the features of this model 
during the 1975-76 school year. The model is one that I feel 
can be easily implemented by the management team of a school 
system. 



project, 



I appreciated me opportunity to review the model. 
My best wishes^for a successful completion of your 

Sincerely, 



Vincent C. Cibbarelli 
Superintendent of Schools • 
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Rocky Hill. CoJtnecUcut 06067 




July 3, 1975 



ytBTRATION DU'lLaiNO 
QHUKCH tIT. ^ 

II •»T, or firMQOW^ 

kMCO r. OUIOLCY 



ICHAQO H. COC 



D.Frank Orsomarso,^ /(ssistant Superintendent 
Nevrtngton Educatiori/ System 
Town Hall J: ' * . 

131 Cedar Street:/^ " , ' 

Slewing ton, Cfenn-y^' 06III * 



HKaroH or Miisic 



YHriL Miai-lr ocnaaL 

npil«iwrt t t* no. 
♦ta -J 3 n «t 1 

□ Laa. evMiNQTaN 



va La J n . M I n H a c h a a l 

A n A • I r V CT o . 

•4 3 9 « 7 O « 

D>(Via L. naaaiNS 



.tr% FIiNf VfTNEl OCHOaL 

:iaa o'>^*<*ao nr. 
n » •» ^ 1 avi 
»» n I N r\ r a l 
•ITHaMY A. ^^aROANTI 



n*- >4 r«n« • T 
- 1 r» ■ t a T •> 

r If I»«AL 

TMONY A MnRHANT 




De^r Frank:/ . 

/ /'^ -J 

While I hefve not had time to completely analyze your model 
on M.B.O., I find that many of the tenets are things that 
we, particularly in our, administrative efrea, hav^' been . . 
searching for. .We are heatied in this direction and your . 
project is of instantaneous value, to us in our developpient 
of this concept. 

Sincerely yours, 

James F- Quigley 
Supt. of Schools 



CBT I^MLL tlOMdOL 

fi J o f.mn 
I" ra • N C I n A u 
□ UIQ M. CIIANrq.1,9 
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ENj^IELD PUBLIG SCHOOLS 

LOUlistMAGER ED.D. .SUPERINTEt^ENT Of^ SCHOOLS^ 



July 7, 1975 



- ■ . \ 

Mr. 'D. Frank Orsomarso, Ap^istant Superintendent. 
Newington Education Department 
131 Cedar Street ^ . - 

Newington, Connecticut 06111 ' ' 

r ~ \ 

Dear Mr. Orsomarso: . ' 

Tbank you for the op^portunity to review the MBO Mod-el for 
School Administrators that you have prepared for use in 
public schools. There is little question that your 
particular 'project is not only of apparent high quality, 
but is also most timely, in its presentation yand availability. 

We in the Enfield Public Schools are now in, the midst of 
preparing similar data and material in an effort to relate 
in more substantive ways to the administrative staff. I ^ 
find that your presentation possesses valuable insights 
presented in a clear, understandable fashion. We in 
Enfield 'are looking forward to the. possible use of your 
material as a basis for our continuing study in the 
' deK/elopmenb of! a similar model* for sc|iool administrators 
here in Enfield. 

» • 

I would like to thank you for sharing this particular 
. document with us and look forward to further discussion 
vith you on pertinent? issues as they arise. 



^you for your interest arid assistance. 




Sup 



dent of Schools 



LM:clp ' ' 

cc: Mr. Torre, Assistant Supt. of Schools 
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ERiO SHAKER ROAD - ENFIELD. CONNECTICUT 0R082 .TEL: ( 20 Gf) 745-2545 
1 



PASQUALE F. NAPP I 
SURERINTENDENT 



JOMM A. WOLFKEIL 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
INSTRUCTION - CURRICULUM 



DANBURY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

9CHOOU AOHlNISTrVATtON BUI^LOINO. HILL RIDOC \ 

DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 00810 
(loa) 7»a-noo 
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CARL A. LA MAR 
ASSISTANT SUPER IHTENOENT 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 



July 0, 1975 

/ 

Mr. D. Frank c>r.somarso - 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Ncwington Education Department 
131 Cedar Street 
Newingbon, Connecticut 06X11 

Dear FranK, 

I have had an opportuniiW review and evaluate your publica- 
tion, "An M.D.O. riodel for Scnool- Administrators" , and I am impressed 
by the concise and informativd manner in which you have developed it J| 
I believe that it can bo a vaAable toCyl for use by administrator^ in 
tho Danbury Public Schools, \and^with yoLp^i^rinission , I would like to*^ 
Share it with thetn. 
«» 

I })oliove, al.so, that otAorXschool nystems could find it a val- 
uable* tool in improving the effectiveness Of thoir -administrative 
personne;L, and recomindnd it to tl^ei\ for their consideration. 

Respectfully, 
■ 1 f'l-n ■' ] 

Pasqwalc F. Nappi 
Suporintondont of Schools 

PPN:mlc 
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GRANBY public schools 

TOWN HALL 
; GRANBY, CONNHCTICU7 06035 
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PASQUALH H-STABBLl-:, Supcrintcmlctu 
Telephone: 203" 653-2583 > 



July 9; 1975 . 



Mr. D. Frank Orsomarso 
Newington Ednc^ttion Department 
1 3 1 Cedar Street 
Newiiigton, Connecticut -061 1 1 



Dear Frank: 



*^ I have read "An M.B^O, Model for School Administratci'rs'' with 
"great infeel-^st and pleasure*/ It would seem that you have captured, in 
very concise format, a process which would be extremely helpful for 
yo^irself and other administrators in the evaluation of administrators 
for whom they are responsible. 

t 

We in Granby have workecl/with M. B. with our administrators 
for several years, yet your model has giv6n us new insights and strategijas 
'foV^urther refinement of our process. A very significant characteristic of 
the model is its ease oi reading and clarity of thought. A school system 
starting out- on M. B. O. wouVl (ind your. model useful as a guideline for de-' 
velopment of its own unique M. B. O. process. 

I wish you success ^ith your personal af)pIicatjion^.of the model. 
At a later date I sjiq-ll report to you how our process lias been refined'^in 
light of your modol. 



Sincerely, 



Pasqxialo^E. Stairble 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Peck Road 
Bethany, Connecticut - 06525 
Telephone 393-2234 



ADMINISTRATION 
iklin P. Plumraer, Superintendent 
iliira L Hontn, Supervising Principal 
ph Dattisti, Guidance Counselor ^ 



J 



BOARD OF EDUCATIOr^ ' 
Robert W. Raddatz, Chairman 
David K Hungerford, Jr., Vice Chairmaff 
Leona Brown, Secretary 



• - * 

* ' • * • 

July 15, 1975 



Mr* D» Franic Oroomnrsp, Assistant Super intendont 
Newington Public Schools 
131 Cedar /street 

Newington^ Connecticut 06III . 



Deai* Mr J Orsomarsot 



The Dothany Administration has ^itudiod your MDO model at length. This 
comes at a moot opportune time for the school system, in that we are just 
beginning to develop Job descriptions from which we will establish measur-- 
able obj|,octlves» 

Your most oxcollont work has provided us with a beginning format* We are 
conoidering your step by step approach as the vehicle by which we will ' 
develop atji MDO system for our small school* 

I personally found your ••list of content" for an objective to be especially 
helpful* The Proto principle as e^tplaindd, lends it self to the solution 
of a problem (trivia vo significance) which id all to common in Bethany* 
With our dccreaaing enrollment and drop in staff, 4* is oven more important 
that we get maximum efficiency from each individual* 

Again, let me thnnlc you for bringing this report to my attention and commend 
you fo# producing a document which will be o^ gre(;tt assfstanco to the 
Bethany Public Schools* 



Si ncerely . yours , 




Franldin P* Plummer 
Superintendent 

FPP/cra 
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"MBMnBltS OF THE DOAuD 

HOWARD M. ZINNBR/p.D.S.. 

l/rcoldent 

MRS. ANNA D. 8KANE 

Vlcc/Prratdcnt 

MK9. FLKKTA 0. HUpsON. 

8t«r«Uf7 

MRS. A'UNKS R. inAN^INI 
MItS. MAIIIETTA s/lvBRNAIL 
MICHAKL C. RISc/gLIA 
VICTOR MEDINA/ 
MU8. NANOY HQRNYAK 
JOEL B. KANTE 



BpARD OF 

:iTY HALL -45 
&H\0GEPORT, COl 




DUCATION 

YON TERRACE 
ECTICUT 066d4 
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GERALD E. BARDARESI. 

Actlnff Supt. of Sehoolt 

WALTER CHOP, 

MRS. GERALDINE j6UN80N» ' 

JAMES J, CURIALE. 

Aiit. BupU. 

ALUERT A. SNYDER. 

Director of MutnU'nsnc* 

K1CHVVR0 W. OALLAHAN« 

Director of Duiincti 




July. 15, 



Mr, Frrmk' Orsomnrso o 
'Newington Education Deportment 
131 Cedar Street 
Ncjp/infjton, Connecticut O61II 

Dear Mr. Orsomarso: 



I am certainly pl'feaBed to have the opportunity to review your 
copy of ''An M. B. 0. ^Model for School Administrators 

The pniot year has been a very difficult one for me in that I 
6p<*nt moot of my time reacting to crises. ITiis, unfortunately, 
is usually the case in city school systcmo. Nevertheless, in ' 
reviewing yo\ir work, it gave me the opportunity to think about 
tHe more positive aspects of public education. Lt truly was a 
growing experience for me. « 

Jt is my intention, in the near future, to interest some of my 
fellow administrators to embark on a more systematic way to man- 
af:e our affairs. Your work truly holds promise in^tha^ it is 
concise, well-written, and easy to follow. 

iNwould like to feel free to call on you in the future, as my pland 
unfpld. ' - 

ruly yours, 




RALD E. BARBAREGI 
Acting Superintendent 'of Schools 



GES/dd 
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SCHOOLS 




I 

PAUL J. SORBO, JR. 
SUPERINTENOENT OF SCHOOLS 



9 September 1975 



Mr. Frank Orsomarso 
Assistant Superintendent 
NewJ^ngton Public Schools 
131 Cedar Street 
Newington, Conn. 06111 

Dear Mr. Orsomarso, 



This letter is in reference to, the M. B. O. Model for School Administra- 
tors which you have constructed for use in the public schools. . The Model 
is very impressive and of higli professional quality. 

It jis my intention to use your Model in developing a program within 
the Windsor Public Schools. I believe your Model provides the basic 
requirements for establishing an M. B. O. program to make* school and 
district-wide decisions. Without a doubt, it is a document that should 
prove valuable to any public school district in the State of Connecticut. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for sharing a copy of the 
M. B. O, Model for School Admini strat9r s with me and the courtesy of 
being able to use it within the Windsor Public Schools. ^ ^ 



/ . Be^^ wishes for the future. 



^in6erely yours, 

hi 




PJS:jc 



Paul J. Sorbo^ Jr. 

Sap^.rintendent of Schools 

V ' 
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EVALUAmCfcl - ASSESSMB^ OF M AXI II PRACTICUM 

* ' ~. — ' ■ 1 ' • . , - - 

' "''A • * 

.The evaluation of this practicum was carried out in the following 
* *• ■. * 

manner. 

1. An M.B.O. model was developed and designed by me, 
* 2. It was successfully applied to selected Newington 

school administrators who have stated in witing that 
the^mbdel was o£ great value to them. Data submitted 
by the Newington school administrators as illustrated 
• in tlie appendices o£ this report is evidence o£ the 
^ successful 'application of the M.B.O. model. 

3. School admin i^strators in other sthool districts reviewed 
the M.B.t). model after on-site visits by md. My purpose 
was to assist these school administrators in the develop- 
ment, of "Management Objectives. I received letters from 
thom» stating that the M.B.O. mode\ can be of assistai}ce 
to fheir school districts. Many also stated that with ^ 
the help of tliis model .many of these school districts 
started to develop M.3.0. systems. 

4. Appraisal forms and procedures were developed based on' 
management by objectives. Forms and their applications 
are demonstrated in the appendices o£ the report. . 
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• ' _ Value of Liffort! 

' Tlie practiciini demonstrated tliat management by objectives . 

could be utilized b/ scliool ^dministratSrs to correct deficiencies 

in their school system and provided a rea^sonable procedure through 

which change and direction could be facilitated. 

As a result of the various t^^iniques and activities used to 

develop an M.B.O. model and to' implement this practicuin, tlie school 

system de^'ived a ntonber of values Nthrough this process. 

1. Administrators developed b<^tter communication 
' , techniques with their staf^ ^and supervisors . 

' : 2. It had the effect of. unifying the organization. 

3. It provided a leadership approach which provided*^ 
direction for 'the/sdiool systefh. ^ 

4; Adjuinistrators were able to detennine which tasks 
deserved priority attention to acliieve the 
purposes and objectives oi the- organization. 

5. It permitted staff to participrate in the decision- 
making process. ' - ' ' ' 

6. It dtMiionst rated how a high degree of flexibility 

Cc'in go Into decision-making*'procedures . • , • 

7. Jt demonstrated how M.B.O. is most effective in 
helping to devise and imf)lement strategies for 

change* ^ . ' 

8. Effort demonstrated more effective management 
procedures. 

'Hie practicum also demonstrated Uiat an M.'B.^O. model 
can lS<jAaluable to other school systems. ^ 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE DIRECTIONS 
• • 

Adoption o£ M.B.O. for administratoi*s lin a school system could result 
in the expansion o£ the concept to other levels ofe professional and non- ' 
professional participation. An administrator who experiences success 
through management by objectives might use the system with his teaching 
staff. Teachers, in turn, can use- it with their students. There is no 
reason: why M.B.O.- cannot be profitably applied by teachers in the evalu- 
ation of aides; by boards of education in addressing their own manage- 
ment roles and operating policies; ^by clerical, maintenance, and food 
service supervisors. Eveiy* employee can use M.B.O^ to improve his 
performance. Hence, the adaptation by ^a school system of management by 
objectives, by "the administrative staff could result in an enlargement 
and expansion to other areas of the school system. 

Another implication for future study might be the compensation of^ 

school administrators based on M.B.O. performance only.^ Can I^.B.O. be 

used as a basis for merit pay of school administrators? Can an adminis- 
ft 

tr^itive team function in a collegial relationship when merit pay is- 

applied? - . \ 

— The above questions could not be answered, since this practiciim could 

not concern inself with this issue. ^ 

The purpose odE this practicum was to design a conceptual M.B.O. 
model to be applied to a selected group of Newington administrators, and 
to determine the possible use of the model in other 'school. systems. The 
objects set forth in this practicum have been accomplished. 

f±2 
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APPENDICES A-S WERE REMOJED FROM 
THIS DOCUMENT PRIOR TO I'ts" BEING 
SUBMITTED, TO THE ERIC DOOUMENT 
REPRODUCTION SERVICE. 
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